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NO MORE SEA. 





Heaven overarches earth and sea, 
Earth-sadness and sea-bitterness. 

Heaven overarches you and me: 

A little while and we shall be— 

Please God—where there is no more sea 
Nor barren wilderness. 


Heaven overarches you and me, 
And all earth’s gardens and her graves. 
Look up with me until we see 
The day break and the shadows flee. 
What though to-night wrecks you and me, 
If so to-morrow saves ? 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A meeting is to be held in New York on 
March 1, under the auspices of the City 
Equal Suffrage League. Mrs. Chapman 
Catt will preside. The foreign delegates 
to the International Suffrage Convention 
will be the guests of honor and will make 
addresses. 


The ‘Kelsey’? bill for the further ex- 
tension of suffrage to women taxpayers in 
New York State, is on the orders of the 
day for a third reading, with a fair pros- 
pect of passage. The world moves. 





On Feb. 22, Washington's Birthday, 
Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, Chief of 
the National Bureau of Labor, delivered 
an address to the students of Smith Col- 
lege in Northampton on “The Emancipa- 
tion of Women.’’ The theme was worthy 
of the day and the address was worthy of 
the theme. To the great audienee of 
young women who were pursuing courses 
of college study from which their mothers 
and grandmothers were excluded, it was 
an occasion of the utmost interest, which 
Will affect their views in after lifé, 








—-eS 


President Seelye, in introducing Com- 
missioner Wright, spoke of him as being 
the most highly qualified man in the 
country, perhaps in the world, to speak 
on this topic. Hence, when Colonel 
Wright affirmed that “if industrial equal- 
ity is secured, political equality is sure to 
follow,” the prediction is itself a guaran- 
tee of fulfillment. 





It is amusing to suffragists who are 
aware of the influences that have dis- 
couraged a free discussion of the suffrage 
question among the Smith College stud- 
euts in years gone by, that the guests of 
honor for the past two years have chosen 
Woman’s enfranchisement as their theme, 





and have spoken bravely and strongly in 
its favor. Hon. William T. Harris, Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education, advo- 
cated it last year; Commissioner Carroll 
D. Wright this year. We could ask no 
nobler champions of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. Even the Boston Herald gives edi- 
torial commendation. 





**Boys,’”” Mrs. Rebecca Salome Foster, 
the late ‘‘Tombs Angel’’ in New York, 
used to say to the police reporters, ‘it’s 
only a poor girl that has gone wrong, and 
you kcow that notoriety in her case will 
undo one-half of what I can do to put her 
right again. Leave it out, won’t you?”’ 
And in a majority of instances she had 


her way. 
oOo 





M. Deschamps, of Belgium, whose in- 
vestigation last summer of the results of 
woman suffrage in the enfranchised States 
will be readily recalled, is now engaged 
on a lecturing tour in France, about the 
social and educational conditions in this 
country. He delivered a lecture last week 
at Havre about the education of American 
women, giving detailed descriptions of 
Smith College, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, 
Adelphi College, the Packer Institute, 
Vassar, and Wells College, with especial 
stress on “the graceful athleticism, bask- 
et-ball, tennis, etc., where American 
beauty triumphs.’’ The city of Dijon has 
also asked for the lectures on American 
education, and the subject is taken hold 
of with great interest in the public schools 
throughout the country, 





> 
THE D. A. R. AND THE BALLOT. 

The convention of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has called out its 
annual crop of press comment, in part 
complimentary and in part critical. From 
the disagreements among the members, 
the customary inference has been drawn 
that women are not fit to vote; and, as 
usual, a much more violent outbreak of 
disagreement among men in high places 
followed immediately after, as if to illus- 
trate the shallowness of this particular 
objection. When two United States Sena- 
tors in the course of a debate exchange 
the lie and come to blows, the mild bicker- 
ings of the D. A. R. sink into insignifi- 
cance by comparison. Are women excit- 
able? Yes. In the words of the immor- 
tal Mrs. Poyser, ‘‘I am not denying that 
women are foolish; God Almighty made 
them to match tne men!”’ 


One criticism fairly applies to the D. A. | 


R.—not to all its members, but to those 
of them—a majority, it is said—who are 
opposed to equal suffrage. Inconsistency 
could hardly go further, Miss Laura Clay 
of Kentucky, at the National Suffrage 
Convention, expressed the demand of the 
suffragists in a nutshell when she said, 
“We only ask that the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence shall be ap- 
plied to women.”’ TheD. A. R. glorify 
the men who signed that Declaration and 
fought for it, yet many of them condemn 
the women who are working to secure 
the modern application of the same princi- 
ple. They should ponder the words of 
Theodore Winthrop: 

It isa mighty influence when the por- 
trait of a noble forefather puts its eye on 
one who bears his name, and says, by the 
language of an unchanging look: “I was 
a Radical in my day; be thou the same in 
thine! I turned my back upon the old 
tyrannies and heresies, and struck for 
the new liberties and beliefs; my liberty 
and my belief are doubtless already tyr- 
anny and heresy to thine age; strike thou 
for the new! 1 worshiped the purest God 
of my generation,—it may be that a purer 
God is revealed to thine; worship him 
with thy whole heart!”’ 

If the D. A. Ri would take that great 
utterance to heart, we should not see 
again the spectacle, at once sad and funny, 
that we saw not Jong ago in Massachusetts 
—a prominent officer of the Daughters of 
the Revolution speaking at a legislative 
hearing against a bill to grant municipal 
suffrage to women who pay taxes in the 
town or city where they reside; a hearing 
at which it was declared that taxation 
without representation was not tyranny, 
and the request of the women was de- 
nounced as ‘“‘revolutionary.’’ To such 
daughters of revolutionary fathers, one 
must apply the lines that James Russell 
Lowell makes the indignant ghost of 
Miles Standish address to his degen- 
erate descendants: 

‘They talk about their ‘pilgrim blood,’ 

Their ‘birthright high and holy’! 


A mountain stream that ends in mud 
Methinks is melancholy!” 


A. 8. B. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 





(Continued.) 

‘Pioneers’ Evening’? was one of the 
most enjoyable features of the National 
Suffrage Convention. The Washington 
Star said: 


The meeting of the pioneers of the wo- 
man suffrage movement brought out an 
audience that packed the big church to 
the outer corridors. The seating capacity 
was early exhausted, and the guests soon 
lined the walls threedeep. Anybody who 
imagined that because they were pioneers 
they were back numbers soon found what 
a mistake had been made when these gray- 
haired men and women got to talking. 


The Washington Post, describing the 
crowd, said: ‘*People were sitting every- 
where, except on the floor, and they might 
have taken possession of that if allowed.” 

A bunch of dark red roses was pre- 
sented to Miss Anthony by Mrs. Wise, 
representing the Legion of Loyal Women, 
Miss Anthony said: 


I can only say what I have said a thou- 
sand times before: that it is much pleas- 
anter to be pelted with roses than with 
brickbats. The Suffrage Association al- 
ways stands like Mother Church, with her 
arms wide open to those who wish to 
come in; and we are especially glad to re- 
ceive loyal women, 

Mrs. Catt said: ‘‘When we have a pro- 
gram the youngest person on which is 76 
years old, we must expect some gaps.” 
She went on to explain that Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermure, and 
Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller, ‘‘who is 
called the wit among the pioneers,” were 
all unwell and unable to be present. 

Miss Anthony was the presiding officer 
of the evening. In announcing that the 
meeting would begin with the singing of 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic, led by 
John Hutchinson, she mentioned that it 
was his birthday, and added: 


Thirty years ago, in the Kansas cam- 
paign, he drove with a span of white 
horses, with his son and his beautiful 
daughter Viola; and when they could 
come in line with Olympia Brown’s meet- 
ings, she was taken in and carried. , 


A sweet-voiced granddaughter of the 
picturesque white-bearded John Hutchin- 
son accompanied him as he sang, and the 
great audience joined in thechorus. Miss 
Anthony said: 


The greetings of Mrs. Priscilla Bright 
McLaren of Edinborough will now be 
read. She is an older sister of John and 
Jacob Bright. John Bright was the great 
champion of manhood suffrage, but Jacob 
Bright was still grander; for he was the 
champion of suffrage for women. 


MRS, MCLAREN'S GREETING, 
Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller of Eng- 
land said: 


I do not appear te-night in my own 
capacity, but to represent a woman who 
is 87 years old, and far more beautiful 
than I. She is the last of that great Bright 
family that did so much for England, as 
the Beecher family did for America, She 
was one of the ablest of the family, 
though she always worked very quietly. 
Some one compared her to ‘ta great mole, 
which works so silently that you never 
know it till you see the mole-hill thrown 
up.’ I wish I could give you any idea of 
the extreme beauty of her old age. As 
she said in a recent letter: ‘‘The use of 
the intellect, especially in behalf of wom- 
en or of any great cause, is the best cos- 
metic and revivifier in the world.’”’ The 
poem that I am about to read you was not 
written for this occasion. In a letter ac- 
companying it, Mrs. McLaren says: ‘'Be- 
sides my poor verses, tell the dear Ameri- 
can women how much I love them for so 
steadily holding up the banner, and espe- 
cially their octogenarians. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony.’’ I have 
wondered whether the long life of so many 
of these veterans means that they escape 
some hard school prepared in the next 
world for those who have not done so 
well here, and whether they go direct to 
some brighter star; or, to use @ more ma- 
terialistic explanation, whether it is be- 
cause they have always had a great deal 
of vitality, so that they have always had 
some to spare for others. 

Mrs. Miller then read Mrs. McLaren’s 
poem, a Christmas greeting to her suffrage 
friends. Miss Anthony said: 

I wish you could see that beautiful Mrs. 
McLaren as she lay on her bed with her 
white cap and blue dressing-sack; and 
then to think of all the thought and work 
that go out from there! She is an inspi- 
ration to the women of England, as she 
has been to me. 

A paper by Mrs. Stanton on ‘‘Educated 
Suffrage” was read by Mrs. C!ara B. Colby. 
It will be published later. 

Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller’s paper 
was read by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
who said she had been asked to represent 
Mrs. Miller, and added: 


I have done almost everything at one 
time or another, both in my church and 





in the Suffrage Association. When asked 
to do anything for either. I never refuse. 
I have done everything in the church ex- 
cept fixing the furnace and playing the 
organ. I never was asked to do thuse. 
At Baltimore two years ago Mrs. Thomas 
asked me to be Susan B. Anthony, and I 
even tried to do that. This evening I am 
supposed to represent a tall, angular, 
witty Quaker from Maryland; and when 
she speaks of her husband being dead, 
please remember that it is Mrs. Miller 
who is talking, and not I. 


Mrs, Miller’s paper will be gives later. 
Miss Anthony said: 


We have many pioneers that have gone 
on before, among them Lucy Stone. 
Henry B. Blackwell is her husband. I 
don’t think he can quite represent her, 
but he will do the best he can. I rather 
think he was converted by following Lucy 
Stone round and hearing her speak. At 
any rate, he is a pioneer. 


MR. BLACKWELL'S ADDRESS, 


Iam counted among the pioneers, but 
when I first took part in the woman’s 
rights movement in the fifties, about the 
time Miss Anthony spoke out in the New 
York Teachers’ Convention, we used to 
look back to other pioneers who preceded 
us, The first woman in the world who 
asked to vote was Mistress Brentof Mary- 
land, in 1647, two centuries and a half 
ago. Then came Abigail Adams, in her 
letters to her husband, John Adams, and 
the brave Quaker Colonists of New Jersey, 
who, on July 2, 1776, in State Convention 
at Burlington, changed the words ‘male 
freeholders worth £50.’ to “all inhabi- 
tants worth £50,’’ and made an election 
law containing the words “the or she” and 
‘his or her ballot.’’ But when the prop- 
erty qualification was swept away in 1807, 
woman suffrage went out with it, and 
white male citizens only were made vot- 
ers. Early in the 30s came Frances 
Wright and Ernestine L. Rose, then Lu- 
cretia Mott and Abby Kelly and the sisters 
Grimke; tn 1836 young Abraham Lincoln, 
in the Sangamon Journal, in an address to 
his constituents said, ‘‘l go for admitting 
all whites to the right of suffrage who pay 
taxes or bear arms, by no means excluding 
females’; in the 40s came Lucy Stone and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton; in the 50s came 
Miss Anthony and my sisters and many 
more, myselfincluded. In 1850, I first met 
Lucy Stone, and was so charmed that I 
advised my elder brother to make her ac- 
quaintance. In 1852 I heard her address 
the Massachusetts Constitutional Conv n- 
tion with William Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips asking for the submis- 
sion of a suffrage amendment. (We are 
asking for it still.) In 1853 I made my 
maiden suffrage speech at the great Con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, and in 1855 
had the happiness to become the husband 
of Lucy Stone—the gentlest and most 
heroic of women. We, who are now called 
pioneers, deserve no thanks. The cause 
has dignitied and ennobled my active 
business life. For 


Of what avail is plough or sail 
Or land or life, if Freedom fail? 


Miss Anthony said: 


Mr. Blackwell alluded to his brother who 
did not take Lucy, but did take Antoinette, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell, who 
was the first ordained woman minister, 
will now address you. 


Rev. Mrs. Blackwell said: 


One of our most noted men, who always 
read his speeches, said he did it because 
his wife told him that if he spoke im- 
promptu he was apt to put his foot in it. 
My heart is so full that I might speak too 
long; so I shall read my address. 


This address will be published next 
week, 

The next speaker was the Rev. Olympia 
Brown. Her topic was “Conditions of 
Suffrage.’’ She said in part: 


REV. OLYMPIA BROWN’S ADDRESS. 


As this is an archwological evening, in 
which we are going back into the past 
and bringing old things to the front, it is 
a comfort to remember that all things 
shall be made new. 

Mrs. Brown described the lax condi- 
tions on which newly-arrived foreigners 
and irresponsible native-born men are al- 
lowed to vote, and said: 


When we are vexed by the seeming irra- 
tionality of some of our Congressmen, 
may we not explain it as due to the fact 
that they are thinking of the tramps who 
elected them? The United States debars 
intelligent and cultured women from vot- 
ing, and says to all the riff-raff of Europe, 
“Come over and help govern us,”’ It is 
an experiment which no other country in 
the world ever did make, and no other 
country ever will make, and I predict that 
it will be a failure. It will be necessary 
to call in the aid of the intelligent Ameri- 
can women, and sooner or later it will be 
done. Somebody once said to William 
the Silent, ‘‘Do you not see that the coun- 
try is lost?’? He answered, ‘“‘No. I see 
that it is in great danger; but we shall 
not see it lost if we die in the last ditch.”’ 
We shall see the victory over yonder, if 
not here. 


Miss Anthony then called upon Gerrit 
Smith’s daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 


(Continued on page 72.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary V. WorsTELL, who read a 
paper on James Wolfe at a recent meeting 
of the New York Historical Society, is the 
fourth woman to address that organiza- 
tion during its existence of 98 years. 

Mrs. KATHERINE DE KAY Bronson, in 
Cornhill for February, gives interesting 
reminiscences of Browning in Venice, and 
tells some lively stories which show the 
poet in the role of literary critic and ad- 
viser, 

Mrs. Rose SULLIVAN, who has been 
postmistress at West Winterport, Me., for 
more than fifty years, has resigned her 
position. She was appointed on Novy. 19, 
1851, and finds her occupation gone be- 
cause of the inauguration of the rural free 
delivery service, 

Mus. FERNER Bonirace, of New York 
City, isthe inventor of a combined heat- 
er, cooler, and storage basket for contain- 
ing filled and empty nursing bottles and 
other articles and food products, as well 
as fuel. The arrangement permits the 
convenient heating or cooling of the milk 
in the nursing bottle. The entire basket 
is portable and is of special service during 
a railway journey, or during a stay at a 
hotel. A supply of milk or food can be 
kept on hand, hot or cold, for immediate 
use by invalids or infants. 


MLLE. JEANNE CHAUVIN, @ young 
Frenchwoman whe had a hard time gain- 
ing admission to the bar of France, has 
announced that she will cease her prac- 
tise of law fora while in order to take a 
journey to America, for the purpose of 
lecturing during the spring and summer 
before the women’s clubs of the United 
States. It is her intention to tell the 
women of America about the struggles 
their French sisters have had in order to 
be admitted into the legal profession ona 
par with men. She will write a book on 
American women. 

Mrs. ReBpeccaA SALOME FostER, who 
died in the recent Park Avenue fire, and 
in whose honor the Court of Special Ses- 
sions adjourned, labored so successfully 
and unceasingly among New York’s pris- 
oners that she became known as ‘‘The 
Tombs Angel,’’ a soubriquet richly earned 
and in itselfa patent of nobility. All who 
came in contact with her were impressed 
with the wisdom and good judgment she 
displayed. So exalted was her character 
that one society placed annually $6,000 in 
her hands to be expended by her at her 
discretion. And when this and other cun- 
tributions were expended, she sold her 
own personal belongings to find means to 
give outcasts a new start in life. She was 
seen on one occasion to take off her own 
overskirt and give it to a tattered woman 
prisoner. She will be widely missed and 
deeply mourned. 


Miss FLoRA SHAW was the colonial edi- 
tor of the London Times at the outbreak 
of the Boer war, and was very highly 
commended by the press for her foresight 
and knowledge of events. In London 
women occupy many places on newspa- 
pers. The Westminster Gazette, a very 
popular paper, employs women on the 
same terms as men. The London cor- 
respondent of a leading Boston paper is 
said to be Mrs. Anna M. B, Ellis, writing 
under the pen name of Max Eliot, who 
became a correspondent of the Boston 
Journal in 1882 and has been a member of 
the staff since 1884. She also is a frequent 
contributor to English and American 
periodicals. 

MARILLA WEAVER, in the Topeka Cap- 
ital, writes of her visit to an alleged wo- 
man’s weekly published in London. She 
says: ‘‘It was a paper devoted to things in 
which the feeble-minded female sexis 
supposed by man to be especially inter- 
ested—fashions, teething babies, potato 
salads, and tea-parties. I was looking 
around among the offices of the English 
women’s periodicals to find what they 
were like. I asked to see the editor of 
this woman’s paper. A rather green-look- 
ing young man of twenty or thereabouts 
advanced to meet me and said he was the 
assistant. ‘May I see the managing edi- 
tor?’ Lasked. The youth withdrew, and 
in his stead appeared another youth a lit- 
tle morecallow. ThenI said I would like 
to see the lady editor. ‘Oh, there isn’t 
any lady editor. We doit all ourselves.’ 
And there was that paper, devoted to 
fashion’s frills and teething babies, actu- 
alty filled week after week by the pick- 
ings and stealings those two youths 
clipped from fashion and home periodicals 
whose contents were written and edited 
by women!” 
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THE AUSTRALIAN WOMAN IN POLITICS. 


[Address of Miss Vida Goldstein, of Australia, 
at the International Woman Suffrage Conference, 
Feb. 15, 1902.) 

I will divide what I have to say into 
three parts, the first dealing with the po- 
sition in the unenfranchised States of 
Australia, the second with that in the 
States where they have the vote, the third 
with the position of affairs in the newly- 
established Australian Commonwealth. 

The unenfranchised States are New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and 
Tasmania, and as Victoria is my native 
State, consequently the one with whose 
work I am most familiar, I shall outline 
the history of the movement there, and it 
will give a fair idea of the movement in 
these States. 

The principle of woman suffrage was 
first affirmed in the Victorian Parliament 
in 1873, when an amendment to an impor- 
tant electoral bill, urging the extension of 
the parliamentary franchise to women, 
was moved by Groeg Higinbottam, after- 
wards Chief Justice, and the grandest 
public man whom Victoria has produced. 
Of course the amendment was defeated. 
The question was raised again in Parlia- 
ment several times between 1873 and 
1884, when the first woman suffrage soci- 
ety was formed. In 1891 the movement 
had made such progress that a petition 
asking for wonfan suffrage, signed by 
30,000 women, was presented to the Legis- 
lature. This is the largest petition that 
has ever been presented to our Parlia- 
ment. 

Soon after, the United Council for 
Woman Suffrage, a society comprised of 
representatives from all associations that 
favored woman suffrage, was formed by 
Miss Annette Bear, afterwards Mrs. Bear 
Crawford, for the purpose of securing 
united parliamentary action, Its methods 
were so successful thatby 1895 the suf- 
frage question was reopened as baving 
reached the domain of practical politics, 
and at almost every session since, a suf- 
frage measure has been introduced in the 
Legislature, and on every occasion has se- 
cured an increased number of votes in 
the Lower House. Its enactment into 
law is prevented only by the opposition 
of the Legislative Council, which is un- 
representative, and the most strongly en- 
trenched Upper House in the world. 

In New South Wales, the bill was 
thrown out recently in the Upper House 
by three votes only. In Queensland and 
Tasmania the position is the same—the 
Lower and representative Houses are in 
favor, the Upper and unrepresentative 
Houses are against, and they will never 
yield except to outside pressure. 

In New Zealand women have had the 
vote since 1893. The enemy said the 
most dreadful things were going to hap- 
pen; the happy home would no longer 
exist, women would flock into every pub- 
lic office, and the colony would be com- 
pletely ruined in three or four years. 
None of these dreadful things happened. 
To-day New Zealand occupies a position 
of prosperity second to no other country 
in the British dominions, and the follow- 
ing reforms have been secured by means 
of the women’s vote: 

1. The divorce laws have been equal- 
ized. 

2. A married man is prevented from 
willing all his property away from his 
wife and children. 

3. The municipal franchise has been 
equalized. 

4. The saloons are closed on election 
days. 

5. The legal profession has been thrown 
open to women. 

6. The wife receives half her husband’s 
pay when he is employed on relief works. 

7. The age of protection for girls has 
been raised to 17. 

In South Australia women have had the 
vote since 1895, and have vbtained among 
others the following important reforms: 

1. The Married Women’s Protection 
Act, freeing women from a brutal hus- 
band, and compelling him to pay main- 
tenance to his wife and children. 

2. Amendment of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, extending a married we- 
man’s power to contract. 

3. The Affiliation Act, extending the 
remedies against the fathers of illegiti- 
mate children. 

4, An amendment to the Police Act, 
preventing men from trading on prostitu- 
tion, and receiving earnings therefrom. 

In West Australia women have been en- 
franchised only since December, 1899, and 
yet, in the brief space of two years, they 
too have had the legal profession thrown 
open to women, the age of protection 
raised to 17, and the divorce laws equal- 
ized. 

The position of affairs in the Australian 
Commonwealth proves more clearly than 
anything else the strength of the suffrage 
movement, and the advance it has made 
in the last decade. The Federal Constitu- 
tion Bill provides that the Federal Parlia- 
ment cannot take away from the electors 
in any State the franchise rights they 





already possess; also, that when it regu- 


lates its own franchise, it must make it 
the same for each State. Consequently, 
the federal vote must be based’ on the 
widest franchise in existence in Australia, 
and that is in South Australia, where wom- 
en have not only the right to vote, but the 
right to. sit in Parliament, though no wo- 
man has ever sought to enter that august 
body. A federal franchise bill has been 
drawn up on these lines, and will shortly 
be introduced, Its success is certain, as 
four-fifths of the members of both Houses 
are publicly pledged to give women the 
suffrage. This will be the greatest step in 
the direction of political equality that we 
have yet seen, and must be a splendid ob- 
ject-lesson to every civilized country in 
the world. Every Australian colony has 
school and municipal suffrage for women; 
three of the seven have Parliamentary 
suffrage, and the other four will have it 
soon. Woman suffrage is with us to stay, 
and that our success may hasten the day 
when you American women will stand be- 
fore the world as the political equals of 
your men folk is the earnest desire of the 
countries which have sent me here to rep- 
resent them at this great Conference, 


-_ 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Florence Huntley, who has been 
editor of the Iowa City Republican for 
three months past, has severed her rela- 
tions with that paper. The Republican 
paid a warm tribute to her abilities, at 
parting, and said that her work had been 
satisfactory in every respect. 

The Pennsylvania Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1896 by Mrs. A. 
R. E. Nesbitt as an auxiliary to the Wo- 
man’s National Press Association of 
Washington, D. C., with a membership of 
six. It now has sixty-seven members, is 
identified with the State and General Fed- 
erations and the International League of 
Press Clubs, has obtained a charter, has in 
the bank $450, and is looking forward to 
greater things. It is located in Phila- 
del phia. 





Mrs. Lillian M. Stevens, president of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, was the first national press 
superintendent of that organization. Her 
birthday, March 1, has been selected as 
‘‘press day,’’ to be devoted to the further- 
ance of ‘white ribbon” papers and publi- 
cations. 


Miss Ella Starr, an accomplished news- 
paper worker, died recently, She was of 
New York City birth, and a graduate of 
the normal college, but instead of teach- 
ing she took to writing, and had been the 
London and Paris correspondent for the 
New York World, a frequent contributor 
to Life and Judge, and editor of Frank 
Leslie’s Young Folks during its three 
years of existence. She wrote much hu- 
morous verse, and was busy on literary 
tasks, having a book of Shakespeare tales 
arranged for children, and another on 
mythology, neither quite finished. She 
was also for a time a member of the staff 
of the New York Tribune. 





A new paper has appeared in England, 
edited by the Lady Knightly of Fawsley, 
called The Imperial Colonist. This paper 
is the official organ of the British Wo- 
man’s Emigration Association and the 
South African Expansion Committee. 
These two organizations arrange for the 
protection, introduction, and reception of 
suitable female immigrants of all classes, 
and the headquarters of the committee is 
the Imperial Institute in London. 

F. M. A. 
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NEW ORLEANS WILL WELCOME THE SUF- 
FRAGE CONVENTION. 





The decision of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association to hold its 
next convention in New Orleans has cre- 
ated considerable interest in that city. 

The leading suffragists of New Orleans 
are already beginning to plan for the re- 
ception and entertainment of the distin- 
tinguished visitors, says the Daily Pica- 
yune. A plantation party, trips on the 
river, receptions at the homes of the most 
prominent women leaders—all these are 
topics of discussion. Mrs. Evelyn B, Ord- 
way, president of the Era Club, which 
extended the invitation, is quoted in the 
Picayune as saying: 

You remember the great interest created 
when the Jewish Women’s Council decid- 
ed to hold the convention here, and how 
when our own women met and touched 
elbows with this progressive and bright 
set of women, they were charmed. All 
felt the inspiration of their presence, the 
infusion of new life and new thought into 
every department of woman’s work. The 
council left New Orleans a happier and 
more enthusiastic city, and practical re- 
sults for women outside of the Jewish 
faith followed from meeting and learning 
so much from such able and intelligent 
leaders. 

So will it be when the National Ameri- 
can Suffrage Association comes to this 
city. It will be an education for women 





and men as well; for many of the bright- 
est and brainiest women in the country 
are suffrage leaders, and brainy men are 
looking into this question, with the result 
that they are fast ming converts. No 
one now laughs at the idea of woman suf- 
frage. The brightest intellects of the 
world concede that it is coming. It may 
not be to-day, nor yet to-morrow, but 
come it certainly will, and that before an- 
other generation succeeds the present. 
Many indeed go so far as to think that the 
balance of power will soon lie with the 
women, All this remainsto be seen. But 
we are going to have a fine gathering of 
intellect and culture, such as any city 
would be proud of, and the pleasant 
spirit in which the accepted invitation has 
been received by the women in New Or- 
leans who are not suffragists speaks much 
for the success of the convention. It will 
take place in the early part of March next 
year. F. M. A. 





WOMEN AS WAGE-EARNERS. 





(Address of Miss Gail Laughlin at Washington 
before the Senate Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage.) 

Within the last few years the United 
States has taken its place among the na- 
tions of the earth as one of the great 
world powers. The countries of Europe, 
which a century ago viewed with con- 
temptuous scorn the new nation, for 
which they predicted but a short life, are 
now rivals for our friendship, and consid- 
erable space in their newspapers is at the 
present time devoted to setting forth their 
respective claims upon us for favorable 
consideration, 

The immediate cause of this is to be 
found in our economic importance. Po- 
litical power has always been the out- 
growth of economic strength, as the his- 
tory of the world shows. It is of primary, 
it is of paramount importance that the 
nation should be economically strong, and 
the nation will be economically strong 
just in proportion as its people are intelli- 
gent, developed, and efficient. Whatever, 
therefore, briogs about the best develop- 
ment of the people, and makes them the 
most intelligent and efficient, promotes 
most the economic strength of the coun- 
try, and therefore adds most to its power 
and importance among the nations of the 
world, 

There is no one force, there is no com- 
bination of forces, so potent in the devel- 
opment of the people as is individual lib- 
erty. We have learned this as a nation, 
and we are beginning to teach it to the 
world, There is no workman on the face 
of the earth so efficient as the American 
workman. Manufacturer after manu fac- 
turer testified to this fact before the U. S. 
Industrial Commission. One witness be- 
fore the Commission, Mr. Jacob Weid- 
mann, a silk manufacturer of Paterson, 
N. J., who has been an employer of labor 
both in this country and abroad, not only 
stated that the workmen in the silk mills 
in this country are more efficient than 
those across the water, but went so far as 
to say that the foreiga workmen coming 
to this country become in the course of 
time wholly different men, and fully a 
third more efficient. Why is this so? Why, 
except that the workman feels in this 
country the vivifying influence of liberty? 
His ambition is stimulated by the greater 
opportunities which are opened up to 
him, and is reinforced by the self-respect 
which grows out of the knowledge that 
here he may become a sovereign citizen— 
an equal ruler with other sovereign citi- 
zens. In his own hands, through his pos- 
session of the right of suffrage, lies the 
power of control over the conditions 
which affect him. Not only does this 
fact make more of a man of him, by in- 
spiriog him with confidence and hope and 
with a sense of power, but it has a practi- 
cal and immediate value as well, in that it 
enables him directly to resist oppression 
and injustice. 

‘Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men,’’ says the De- 
claration of Independence. Life itself is 
wrapped up in the possession of indus- 
trial opportunity. ‘‘Earning a living”’ is 
the short and familiar phrase for eco- 
nomic activity. To secure just and equi- 
table industrial conditions, then, is one of 
the primary functions of government. 
That just and equitable conditions may be 
secured for any individual or class of indi- 
viduals, that individual or class of indi- 
viduals must have a share in the govern- 
ment whose function it is to secure these 
rights. 

That the share of the workmen of the 
country in the government is no empty 
share is conclusively evidenced by the 
mass of labor legislation which has been 
enacted inrecent years. There is no need 
to use up time in proving that the right 
of suffrage is the most valuable possession 
of the working man and the only guaran- 
tee of his liberty. But there are working 
women as well as working men, women 
who stand side by side with men in our 
shops and factories, doing similar work, 
for the same employers, and under simi- 
lar conditions. There were in 1890, ac- 
cording to the census of that year, 3,914,- 





571 women engaged in labor other than 
that of their own households, 2,611,848 of 
them being engaged in other than domes- 
tic service. Unfortunately, the figures 
for the census of 1900 are not yet availa- 
ble. Such advance bulletins as have been 
issued, however, show an increase in the 
number of women wage-earners. At the 
same ratio of increase in the decade from 
1890 to 1900 as is shown in the decade 
from 1880 to 1890, the number of women 
engaged in wage-paid occupations would 
be 5,789,650, and the number engaged in 
occupations other than that of domestic 
service would be 4,069,251. Such an army 
of women constitutes an important factor 
in the industrial life of the country. That 
it should be the most efficient factor pos- 
sible is of vital importance. To women, 
as to men, the fullest individual liberty 
will be productive of the greatest develop- 
ment, and therefore of the greatest effi- 
ciency. Not only is it their inalienable 
right as individuals, as shareholders 
equally with men in this government of 
the people, to be given the fullest oppor- 
tunity for development, but by giving to 
them the fullest opportunity for develop- 
ment the country as a whole will gain in 
strength. 

This is the country’s side of it. Then 
there is the man’s side of it. The woman 
worker is deprived of the protection 
which the ballot would give to her. She 
can, therefore, be the more easily bullied, 
can be forced to accept conditions and 
wages which could never be forced upon 
men. But she is man’s competitor, and 
through her competition he is dragged 
down toward her level, It is, therefore, 
for man’s interest, as well as for woman’s 
interest, that she should be made equally 
strong with him to resist industrial op- 
pression, 

Then there is the woman’s side of it. 
The power of self-defence which is wrapped 
up in the ballot is her right as well as 
that of man, and her need for it is equally 
great. In the industrial world, as no 
where else, men and women meet simply 
as human beings. Sex has no place. 
There are no separate functions, no family 
ties to complicate the situation. The 
labor performed is exactly similar in char- 
acter. Here, there is no possible opportun- 
ity for the claim that a woman’s interests 
are protected by her husband, her father, 
her son or her brother. The men with 
whom she works side by side are her 
rivals and competitors, each looking for 
every chance to get an advantage over his 
neighbor. If woman is to be protected 
at all she must protect herself, She can- 
not protect herself while the man by her 
side, competing with her, possesses the 
power to determine the condition under 
whica both heand she may work, possesses 
the power to make conditions less favor- 
able for her than for himself, and thus 
work for himself an unfair advantage over 
her. This, however, is the situation to- 
day. Men, through their right of suffrage 
and their consequent control over legis- 
lation, have the power to handicap their 
women competitors. Already there has 
been some discriminating legislation,some 
restriction on the hours and occupations 
of women which do not apply to men, 
and there are not lacking propositions on 
the part of the labor leaders and others to 
restrict further the economic activity of 
women, Some of the restrictions made 
may be for the benefit of women workers, 
but women should be the ones to decide 
what is for their benefit, rather than to 
have it decided for them by their business 
rivals, whose advantage it is to further 
their own interests. If men and women 
stood on an equality industrially in all 
other respects, women would need the 
right of suffrage in common with man in 
order to protect their equality. And they 
do not stand on an equality. Without 
considering whether or not the original 
cause of their unequal position is due to 
their inferior political position, the fact 
remains that inequality exists, and that 
women in industrial life are at a serious 
disadvantage as compared with men. 
The restrictions on their movements 
which tradition and prejudice have im- 
posed have made it less easy for them to 
move about in search of new occupations 
and wider opportunities... Their wages 
average only 40 per cent. of the average 
wages paid to men, as may be learned 
from a comparison between the average 
wages of men as given in the report of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, on 
Prices, Wages and Transportation, pub- 
lished some ten years ago, and the aver- 
age wages of women in large cities as 
given in the special report of the National 
Department of Labor published in 1889; 
the average wages of men being $2.17 per 
day, and the average wages of women 
being 87 cents per day. 

In part, this difference between the 
wages of men and women is due to the 
fact that the more important positions 
are given to men. In part it is due to the 
fact that for exactly simflar work, women 
receive only a fractional part of the wages 
paid to men. Whichever cause operates 
in any particular case, the fact remains 





unaltered that the woman is at a dis- 
advantage. r 

Not only is this true in purely business 
occupations, but it is equally true in re- 
spect to the public positions. In Massa. 
chusetts the salaries of the women school 
teachers average only one-third of the 
salaries of the men teachers. The school 
law in the State of New York, where the 
amount of salary is graded according to 
the length of service, and where retention 
in office depends on efficiency, discrim- 
inates between men and women in favor 
of men, in respect to salaries. 

It is true that the wage rate paid in 
business occupations cannot be directly 
affected by legislation. The salaries paid 
to those holding public positions, how- 
ever, are directly under the control of the 
voting population, and the equalizing of 
the salaries of men and women employed in 
any public position could be accomplished 
directly through legislation. In fact, 
this is what has been done in the State of 
Wyoming, where men and women share 
equally in government. The equalizing of 
conditions for men and women in the 
schools and in other public position 
would affect wages and conditions in 
other occupations even as the shortening 
of the hours and the raising of the wages 
of men employed on public works, which 
has been done in some States, has al- 
ready had an effect in shortening hours 
and raising wages in private enterprises. 

There is more than a personal question 
involved in this question of wages for 
women—more than a mere economic ques- 
tion, There is a moral question, for in 
too many cases the wages of women are 
depressed below the cost of living, and 
there are presented to women the two 
alternates of starvation or immorality. 
The New York Bureau of Labor in 1885, 
and again in 1895, when another investi- 
gation was made, found large numbers of 
women obliged to work nineteen hours a 
day in order to earn twenty-five cents. In 
view of the existence of such conditions, 
it is not strange that vice flourishes. 
Here again, then, the community as a 
whole is as vitally concerned in the eco- 
nomic elevation of women as the women 
themselves. 

Weighed down in the beginning by their 
lower wages and by the greater tendency 
on the part of their employers to take ad- 
vantage of them, women are placed at 
further disadvantage in comparison with 
men, with whom they must compete, by 
their utter inability to affect industrial 
conditions through the exercise of the 
right of suffrage. It is a handicap race, 
but one conducted contrary to all rules, 
for the handicap is placed on the compet- 
itor, who is already at a disadvantage. In 
asking for the removal of the handicap of 
disfranchisement from women, we are not 
asking for them an advantage over men to 
compensate for the disadvantage from 
which they suffer because of the inferior 
position given to them and the extra bur- 
dens laid upon them in the past, but are 
asking simply for a fair field and no 
favors. 

There has been in some quarters a dis- 
position to regard the presence of women 
in industrial life as an abnormal condition 
of affairs, and therefore as something to 
be discouraged by all means possible. 
This opinion is the opinion of those who 
look at the question only superficially, 
those who are ignorant of economic his- 
tory, who fail to comprehend the working 
of economic laws, and the changes in in- 
dustrial conditions which have taken 
place during the last half century. The 
industrial history of the last half century 
is not a history of the increased employ- 
ment of women. It is simply a history of 
industrial readjustment. Women have 
always been workers, but changes have 
taken place in the conditions under which 
they work, 

Before the development of the factory 
system, much of the work now done in 
the factories was performed in the home 
and by women. This is especially true of 
spinning, carding, weaving, and of all 
labor entering into the manufacture of 
textiles. While it is true that large num- 
bers of women are employed in textile 
mills, it is true also that large numbers of 
men are employed in those mills, and are 
thus employed inthe performance of labor 
formerly performed by women. What is 
true of textile manufacture is in a less 
degree true of many other occupations, as 
laundry work, canning of fruit, making 
of butter and cheese, etc. 

The specialization of labor, which has 
taken work fromthehome tothe factory, has 
brought about a readjustment of the labor 
of both men and women. The transfer of 
the work and the substitution of the labor 
of men for that of women has deprived 
many women of employment which they 
formerly found within the home, and has 
forced them to look outside and to find 
occupation wherever there may be oppor- 
tunity. Many of them have found em- 
ployment directly in the occupations taken 
from home to factory, but there has not 
been room for all in these occupations, 
inasmuch as much of the labor is now be- 
ing performed by men. Consequently 
many others have been forced to look for 
employment in occupations from which 
there have been withdrawn the men who 
are now employed in occupations former- 
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ly monopolized by women. Again, indus- 
trial changes have created many new oc- 
cupations, such as stenography and type- 
writing, in which large numbers of women 
have found employment, and in which 
there has been no displacement of either 
men or women. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that women 
are taking men’s work from them or that 
they are displacing them, in the sense 
that more women and fewer men are being 
actually employed in labor.* 

The two changes are that an increasing 
number of women are doing their work in 
factories, and that they are being paid a 
definite money wage for their work, in- 
stead of being obliged to depend for com- 
pensation on the caprice of the head of 
the household within which their work 
lay. 

The idea is held more or less broadly 
in this country that the ideal condition 
for women is that of leisure. This ideal 
is both modern and artificial. Women 
have always been factors in the world’s 
work, and in the past were so recognized. 
The Statutes of Laborers, enacted in Ed- 
ward III.’s time, exacted service from 
men and women alike. The Statute of 
Apprenticeship authorized magistrates to 
seize upon any woman between fourteen 
and forty years of age who was unmarried 
and out of service, and set her to work 
“for such wages and in such reasonable 
sort or manner as they shall think fit.” 
The false modern ideal has been produced 
by the changed conditions which make it 
necessary for a large proportion of women 
workers to find work outside the home, 
Because the activities of women have 
been confined to the home in the past, the 
scope and value of their work has not 
been recognized. The world, however, 
could not have done without their labor, 
and it cannot do without it now. No 
nation can be strong which supports a 
large leisure class, whether that class 
consists of men or women. There is not 
such a surplus of force and ability in the 
world that we can afford to waste one- 
half of the available supply. The world 
needs the work of women for its develop- 
ment. The active, intelligent, capable 
women of this eountry will never accept, 
either as a fact or as an ideal, an aimless, 
occupation-less life, which would mean 
the dissipation of their energies, the 
dwarfing of their abilities, and the limi 
tation of their possibilities. Women will 
continue to be workers in the future as 
they have been workers in the past. 
There will be no going back from the fac- 
tory system, no retransfer of industry 
from factory tohome. Women, therefore, 
in order to do their share of the world’s 
work, in the future must in large num- 
bers find occupation outside the home. 
The womar wage-earner has come to stay, 
and the existence of a large body of wage- 
earning women is a normal and therefore 
a permanent feature of our industrial life, 
and one which must be reckoned with in 
the shapiag of national policies. All 
that they ask is an opportunity to make 
the most of the abilities which God has 
given them, with equal power to secure 
for themselves protection of their inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, to secure which rights is the 
fundamental object of government. 


* From article on Woman’s Labor written by 
Miss Laughlin for the Industrial Commission. 





TRAGEDIES OF WOMEN’S LIVES. 


Almost every daily paper contains rec- 
ords of tragic incidents like the following 
two, which we cut from the New York 
Sun of Feb, 21: 


PITIFUL SCENE IN COURT. 


Charles A. Robson, who obtained a 
divorce in the Supreme Court in Brooklyn 
last month, together with the custody of 
his four-year-old daughter, had his former 
wife and the child before Supreme Court 
Justice Dickey yesterday because she 
would not give up the little girl, When 
the mother was told by Justice Dickey 
that she would have to obey the order of 
the Court, she threw her arms about the 
child and declared that she could not give 
her up. 

When the father took the child away 
the mother burst into a fit of weeping and 
was almost in hysterics when assisted to 
the ante-room by the court attendants. 


WHITE SLAVE PUT OUT TO DIE. 


Sabina Friedman of 49 West Third St 
reported to Coroner Brown yesterday 
afternoon the death of her sixteen-year- 
old niece, Rosa Dobensky. The Coroner 
decided that he was not concerned in the 
case, This was the woman’s story: 

Rosa, the niece, came to this country 
about a year and a half ago. Eight 
months ago she got employment as a ser- 
vant in a house on Forsyth Street, and 
from that time no longer lived with her 
aunt. Six months ago she disappeared. 
Nothing more was heard of the girl until 
last week, when Mrs. Friedman received 
a notice from the Metropolitan Throat 
Hospital that a girl who was dying wanted 
to speak to her. Mrs. Friedman was un- 
able to go, so Dora Dobensky and Paula 
Braunstein, who lived in the same house, 
went, 

They found Rosa Dobensky in the hos- 
pital without hope of recovery. The girl 
told them that about six menths ago she 
went to a Bowery music hall with a girl 
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internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by 
F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





acquaintance. When they came out they 
were met by a short, thick-set, dark com- 
plexioned man, whom she knew later as 
Schmidt. He proposed to them that they 
all go to a masquerade ball, for which he 
showed tickets. 

He took them instead to a disorderly 
house in East First Street. The dying 
girl says that she was forcibly kept there 
until she became seriously ill about a 
month ago. Then she was taken to the 
Metropolitan Hospital on Blackwell’s 
Island. She told her friends that she 
thought the other girl was an accomplice 
of Schmidt. 

Coroner Brown asked Mrs. Friedman 
why she had delayed notifying the author- 
ities. She answered that she had thought 
that her niece would recover and wanted 
to avoid publicity. 

The Coroner repeated the story to Capt. 
Churchill of the Fifth Street Station last 
night. The Captain said that was the first 
he had heard of the case, but he would in- 
vestigate it thoroughly. 

Last night John Schmidt, bar-tender in 
a saloon on the ground floor of the house 
named by the girl as her prison, was ar- 
rested on suspicion. 


Committees of women should be organ- 
ized in every city, town and village to 
rescue and protect the unhappy victims 
of misfortune and abuse, and to punish 
villains like Schmidt, whose crime is 
worse than murder. 


—--« 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WEAVING A SNOWFLAKE COVERLET 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


*It was a little snow-flake 

With tiny ringlets furled ; 

Its warm cloud mother held it fast 
Above the sleeping world. , 

All night the wild winds blustered 
And blew o’er land and sea; 

But the little snowflake cuddled close, 
As safe as safe could be. 


Then came the cold, gray morning, 
And the great cloud-mother said : 
“Now every little snow-flake 
Must proudly lift its head. 
And through the air go sailing 
Till it finds a place to light; 
For I must weave a coverlet 
To clothe the earth in white.”’ 


The little snowflake fluttered 
And gave a wee, wee sigh, 
But fifty million other flakes 
Came softly floating by, : 
And the wise cloud mothers sent them 
To keep the world’s breast warm 
Through many a winter sunset 
And many a night of storm. 





IN SNOWBALL TIME. 

“No’m, I don’t throw snowballs at 
Molly, but I think I really ought. Per- 
haps then she wouldn't be such a ’fraid 
cat. If she was hit half a dozen times, 
and found out that it didn’t hurt her any 
to speak of, maybe she wouldn’t be such 
a coward,”’ 

‘**No, indeed, Benny; it wouldn’t do her 
one bit of good. Molly is a gentle little 
girl, and now that her cheeks are growing 
rosy, and her school work is improving 
so fast, I should be very sorry to have ber 
set back in any way. But lam quite sure 
that she would be afraid to go to school if 
you did not stand by her and see that she 
is not troubled by those River Street 
boys.”’ 

‘*Well, she’s a regular coward, anyway. 
Coming home to-day, she almost cried 
when I stopped just to fire a couple at 
one of those fellows.” 

“Poor little girl,’’ said her mother 
sadly. ‘‘But here she comes, and it’s 
time to start. Bea faithful knight now, 
and look out for your ‘ladye fayre’.”’ 

‘*My lady fair has golden hair,’’ sang 
Benny, as the two started to school; but 
his song ceased a few minutes later as 
they came in sight of a crowd of rough 
boys, evidently armed with snowballs. 

‘*Let’s go round the other way,’’ said 
Molly, timidly. 

‘*Never,’’ said Benny, venturously; but 
he wavered a bit as he saw among them 
two older fellows, bent on rough fun, if 
not mischief. He had never been taken 
at such disadvantage before, for not a 
single friend of his own was in sight. 
Still, he made up a snowball hastily; and, 
holding it a little behind him, he called 
out:— 





‘‘Here, fellows, don’t throw at me now, 
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and I won’t throw at you!’ The only an- 
swer was a jeer of ridicule; and a snow ball 
struck him fairly on the breast, spattering 
its icy particles in his face. He saw he 
could do nothing, and began to turn back, 
when suddenly one of the older fellows 
called out:— 

“Oh, don’t run. We aren’t going to 
hurt you, but we’ll duck you in a snow- 
drift all right;’’ and the next moment 
another snowball came whizzing, not soft 
like the others, but hard as a rock, and 
frozen into deadly consistency. 

Benny fell, blinded and half stunned. 
The big boy rushed forward, shouting, 
**Now we'll heave him into the snowdrift, 
and see him squirm.” 

“Don’t you dare to touch my brother!’’ 
shouted little Molly, her eyes blazing and 
her cheeks on fire. “If you touch my 
brother,I’ll have every one of you arrested. 
You just go right straight back where you 
came from!”’ 

The leader halted, abashed, as Molly 
placed herself squarely in front of Benny. 

“We weren’t going to hurt h!m any,”’ 
he said, with a touch of shame in his face, 
**He never acts afraid of us, and we just 
thought we’d have some fun with him, 
and scare you a bit; but we didn’t mean to 
hurt him.” 

By this time Benny had got on his feet, 
looking white and rather dazed. ‘*We’re 
going right straight on to school now,”’ 
said the little heroine; “and you mind 
what I say. Don’t you dare to touch us!”’ 
And they didn’t. 

Benny had a headache all that afternoon; 
but he told the whole story to his mother 
and father that night, and said he would 
call his sister ‘‘Captain Molly” after that, 
‘“‘Cowards,”’ said he feelingly. ‘*Why, 
Molly scared every one of those River 
Street boys so he won’t get over it for a 
month,’’—L. H. in Christian Register. 





HUMOROUS. 


Patience—W hat lovely hats she wears! 
Patrice—Yes; you know her husband is 
a landscape gardener, and he designs them, 


An Important Point.—Mrs. Ascum—So 
you’re going to send your daughter to 
Wellesley. Why not to Vassar? 

Mrs. De Style—The Vassar colors don’t 
become her at all. 


“Oh!”’ said the poet haughtily, ‘if you 
don’t accept my verses it doesn’t matter 
much. I have other irons in the fire.”’ 

‘Ah! then put these verses with them, 
by all means,”’ said the editor. 


The effort of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution to change the date 
of the revolution from 1776 to 1765, the 
date of the non-importation act, does not 
appearto have been successful. Revolu- 
tions never go backward. ea 


The Favorite Picture.—‘‘There are plen- 
ty of candidates for the Secretaryship of 
Commerce and Labor,’’ remarked Squil- 
dig. ‘Yes, quite a number of willing 
statesmen are having their photographs 
taken cabinet size,’ added McSwilligen. 


Wife—Do you think Tommy disturbs 
our neighbor with his drum? 

Husband—I'm afraid so; the man next 
door made him a present of a nice new 
knife to-day, and suygested that Tommy 
should cut open the drum and spend the 
money that is inside, 
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National Importance 


The Sun 


ALONE 
CONTAINS BOTH. 
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. $6.00 a year 
8.00 a year 


Daily, by mail, . . . 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in 


the World. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. . 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T, 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman. Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. Johu D. Long. 
Mrs Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leafiets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which bave woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Uwners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Pees order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducati dical school ta 
New England. 

The first d 1 in the y to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties nay hey of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 
sone ene examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L, Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free ° 
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PENNAYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction amé@ 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,jJBox 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures ip 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’°F AND RESIDENCE: 


1s BE. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Bostes 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 18715. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
fine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 

rice,on easy terms. Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue! 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
tee must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 





The next lecture in the course of free lec- 
tures in Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston Street, 
under the auspices of the Moral Education 
Association, will be given by the president 
Rev. Mary Traffarn Whitney, on Saturday, 
March 8, at 11A.M. Subject, ‘Evolution 
of Marriage.” 





WOMEN ATTORNEYS IN MARYLAND. 


On Thursday, Feb. 20, the Maryland 
Senate Judiciary Committee gave a hear- 
ing to Miss Maddox, in support of a bill 
to enable women duly qualified to practise 
as attorneys in that State. The Maryland 
courts have decided that women cannot 
be admitted, as the law now stands. Miss 
Maddox, desiring to obtain testimony 
from lawyers and others who live in 
States where women are attorneys, se- 
cured the aid of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of 
lowa, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton of Minnesota, 
Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky, Miss Gail 
Laughlin of New York, and Henry B, 
Blackwell of Massachusetts, At the ap- 
pointed hour the full committee met in 
the State House at Annapolis. Many Sen- 
ators and Representatives were present. 

Miss MADpDox conducted the case, and 
made a brief address in support of the 
proposed bill, showing that in a number 
of States where the courts had decided 
that they had no right to admit women as 
attorneys under existing law, the Legisla- 
tures had promptly amended the law 
when petitioned to do so, and that now, 
in 83 States and two Territories, women 
are practising as attorneys, while only 
two State Legislatures have declined to 
grant the amendment. In no case has 
any evil resulted. It is certainly unfair 
and oppressive to deny tu any American 
citizen a right to earn an honest livelihood 
in any honorable occupation. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN FostTeR, who is now a 
practising attorney in Iowa and in the 
District of Columbia, gave an interesting 
account of how she studied law at home 
with her husband, with her little children 
around her. Her husband, himself a law- 
yer, aided and encouraged her to enter 
the profession. Some of their clients pre- 
fer his services, others hers. Cases unfit 
for a woman to handle, she declined; 
cases where a woman was needed gave 
her the preference. Women lawyers, like 
women physicians, have special aptitudes, 
and clients who desire to employ their 
services ought not to be prevented from 
doing so. 

Dr. Cora SmitH EATON, of Minneapo- 
lis, testified to the value of women as 
attorneys in Minnesota. They were wel- 
comed by the legal profession, and con- 
sulted by clients. For many years their 
ability has been recognized and no ob- 
jection felt to their presence in the courts 
of Minnesota. 

Miss LAURA CLAy came before a Mary- 
land committee with especial pleasure be- 
cause her maternal grandfather was a 
Warfield of Maryland, who moved to Ken- 
tucky many years ago, but always prided 
himself on his Maryland birth and ances- 
try. The first woman who ever practised 
as attorney was authorized to do so by the 
Maryland Legislature in 1652, two centu- 
ries and a half ago, when Mistress Mar- 
garet Brent was duly commissioned to 
act as attorney in the settlement of the 
estate of Lord Baltimore. Although the 
law had since been construed otherwise, 
she trusted that it would now be amend- 
ed when application is made by a duly 
qualified daughter of Maryland. We ap- 
peal to the Legislature not as a matter of 
chivalry, but as one of simple justice. In 
her State of Kentucky the courts had ad- 
mitted women, among others Miss Breck- 
enridge, a member of one of Kentucky’s 
most honored families. Other Southern 
States have done likewise. Why not 
Maryland? 

Miss GAIL LAUGHLIN, of New York, 
made a most able and impressive plea, 
which made a profound impression. Her 
masterly address covered the whole 
ground of history, philosophy, and ex- 
perience. The lawyers present were 
charmed with her. She called attention 
to the changes which have been made in 
the occupations of women by labor-saving 
machinery. Formerly women in _ the 
homes spun the flax and cotton, wove the 
cloth, made the garments, the butter and 
cheese and bread, did the washing and 
ironing, aud cooking and mending,—even 
the shoes were sometimes made in the 


family. To-day most of these are done in 
factories, and millions of women are com- 
pelled to become operatives. They need 
the ballot, as working men need it, for their 
protection. To-day women receive less 
than half the pay of men for,an equal 
amount and quality of work. As teachers, 
where the compensation is directly regu- 
lated by law, women receive lower sala- 
ries than men. 

Mr. BLACKWELL said that he was glad 
to appear before the Legislature of Mary- 
land, at the request of Maryland ladies, 
in support of the time-honored traditions 
of the State, which was the first in the 
world to establish religious liberty in its 
very beginning. This is a committee of 
lawyers, whose action is largely controlled 
by precedents. We ask nothing new. It 
is not a question of woman suffrage, but 
only of woman’s right to earn an honest 
livelihood in an honorable profession, a 
right already granted on request of wom- 
en in 33 States out of 45—a right already 
once granted by a Maryland Legislature, 
on her petition, to a Maryland woman, 
Women lawyers are needed, as women 
physicians are needed, to do a special 
work, Women often need women lawyers 
with whom they can confer. But I will 
limit myself to a citation of precedents, 
hastily compiled by me yesterday in the 
library of Congress. 

MISSOURI, 

The tirst woman who sought admission 
to the bar was Miss Barkaloo, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Having been refused admission 
to Columbia College Law School in 1868, 
she went to St. Louis, became a graduate 
of the Law School of Washington Univer- 
sity of that city, and was admitted to the 
bar of Missouri in 1870. She was prob- 
ably the first woman in this country (since 
Mistress Brent) to try cases in court. Her 
classmate, Miss Phcbe Cousins, of St. 
Louis, was admitted to the Missouri bar 
in 1871. 

IOWA, 

In 1869, Mrs. Arabella Mansfield, wife 
of Prof. J. M. Mansfield of Mount Pleasant 
College, Iowa, was admitted to the bar. 
All the attorneys of her town united in 
asking the court to admit her. Her right 
was questioned. The Iowa Legislature, 
by an act approved March 8, 1870, affirmed 
the right of women to practise law. Asa 
result, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster (who has just 
addressed your committee), Mrs. Annie C. 
Savery, Miss Emma Haddock, Louisa H. 
Albert, Jessie M. Johnson, and others 
have since been admitted to practice. 
Mrs. Mansfield was the first married wo- 
man to secure admission. 


° MAINE, 


Oct. 26, 1872, Mrs. Clara Hapgood Nash 
was admitted to the bar of Maine. Judge 
Barrows, after examining her papers, 
handed to him by Hon. James S. Milliken, 
said: ‘I am not aware that anything in 
the constitution and laws of this State 
prohibits the admission of a woman pos- 
sessing the proper qualifications, to the 
practice of the law. I have no sympathy 
with the feeling or prejudice which would 
exclude women from any of the occupa- 
tions of life for which they may be quali- 
fied. The papers put into my hands show 
that Mrs. Nash has received the unani- 
mous approval of the examining commit- 
tee, as possessing the qualifications requi- 
site for an acceptable attorney, and that 
she has paid the legal duty to the county 
treasurer, and I direct that she be ad- 
mitted.” 

WISCONSIN, 

In Wisconsin, Miss Lavinia Goodell of 
Janesville was the first woman to practise 
law. She was admitted in the first Judi- 
cial Circuit Court, June 17, 1874, Judge 
H. S. Conger presiding. She commenced 
practice in Janesville. The following year 
she had a case which was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the State. When the 
appeal was made, Miss Goodell appealed 
to the Supreme Court for the right to go 
thither with her case. Judge Ryan con- 
sidered her application for two months, 
and then rendered an adverse decision. 
In 1877 the Legislature passed a law de- 
creeing that ‘‘no person shall be refused 
admission to the bar of this State on 
account of sex.’’ Miss Goodell thereupon 
began practice in the Supreme Court. 
Early in 1879 Angie J. King and Kate 
Kane were admitted to the bar. Miss 
King at first was associated with Miss 
Goodell in Janesville, under the name of 
Goodell and King. Cora Hertz, of Osh- 
kosh, was also admitted and began prac- 
tice in 1882, 

ILLINOIS, 

To Mrs, Myra Bradwell, wife of Judge 
J. B. Bradwell, of Chicago, and Miss Alta 
Hulett, of Rockford, belongs the credit of 
opening the legal profession to women in 
Illinois. Mrs. Bradwell had been for 
many years the editor of the Legal News, 
a weekly law journal of such value that it 
was taken by lawyers throughout the en- 
tire Northwest and quoted by the courts 
as authority. She applied for a license to 
practise law. The court refused it on the 
ground that she was a married woman. 
She immediately brought suit to test the 








| Illinois. 








legality of the decision. The case was 
carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which confirmed the ad- 
verse decision of the State courts on the 
ground that “she would not be bound by 
the obligations necessary to be assumed 
on account of her disability as a married 
woman, and that until such disability be 
removed by legislation the court regards 
itself as powerless to grant her applica- 
tion.”” But, during this controversy, Miss 
Alta Hulett, of Rockford, Ill., who had 
passed the required examination, consid- 
ering that the fact of her being unmarried 
would make the decision in Mrs. Brad- 
well’s case inapplicable, sent her creden- 
tials to the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
which, instead of granting or refusing her 
plea, ignored it altogether. Whereupon 
Miss Hulett appealed to the Legislature, 
and secured the passage of a law “‘that no 


' person shall be precluded or debarred 


from any occupation, profession, or em- 
ployment (except military) on account of 
sex.”’ So both ladies were admitted. 
Many other ladies are in the profession in 
As an evidence of their ability, 
I will cite a recent case. Mrs. Jefferson 
Church of Illinois died, leaving a will 
made in Massachusetts many years ago, 
in which she bequeathed $8,000 to my 
wife, Lucy Stone, Abby W. May, and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, to be by them used 
to promote the equal rights of women. 
Before Mrs. Church died, two of these 
legatees, Abby W. May and Lucy Stone, 
died, and the executors, themselves resi- 
duary legatees, refused to pay the bequest 
to Mr. Garrison, the sole survivor, on the 
ground that by the decease of the other 
two legatees before the testator, the be- 
quest had lapsed. Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, of Chicago, a practising at- 
torney, took the case, prepared an elab- 
orate and able plea, and won the case for 
Mr. Garrison. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

I now come to my own State, and to 
facts with which I am personally familiar. 
In March, 1881, Miss Lelia J. Robinson, 
having graduated in Boston University 
Law School, applied for admission to ‘the 
bar. In presenting her claim to the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, Mr. Charles 
R. Train gave cogent reasons why a wo- 
man who had carefully prepared herself 
should be permitted to practice in the 
courts. Chief Justice Gray (afterwards a 
member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States) gave his opinion informal- 
ly that the law as it then existed pre- 
cluded a woman from being an attorney- 
at-law. But he reserved the matter for 
the consideration of the full bench. The 
Supreme Court subsequently refused Miss 
Robinson’s application on the ground that 
although the law said that any ‘‘person’’ 
of good character and proper qualifica- 
tions was eligible, yet, as no woman had 
ever acted in that capacity, the word must 
be construed to mean only a male citizen. 
The court said, however: ‘It is hardly 
necessary to add that our duty is limited 
to declaring the law as it is, and that 
whether any change in the law would be 
wise and expedient is a question for the 
Legislature and not for the judicial de- 
partment of the government.’’ Actingon 
this suggestion, Miss Robinson at once 
petitioned the Legislature for relief, just 
as Miss Maddox is petitioning the Mary- 
land Legislature to-day, and an act was 
promptly passed which decrees that ‘‘the 
provisions of law relating to the qualifica- 
tion and admission to practice of attor- 
neys-at-law shall apply to women.’’ Miss 
Robinson therefore was admitted, and 
practised in our courts for many years, 
built upa considerable practice, married, 
and compiled a valuable compendium of 
the laws of all the States of the Union 
relajive to the property rights of married 
women and widows. Since then anumber 
of women have been admitted, and several 
are now in active practice of their profes- 
sion in Massachusetts. 

MINNESOTA, 

In 1876 Mrs. Martha Angle Dorsett, her- 
self the wife of a lawyer, graduated from 
the law school of Des Moines, Ia., and was 
there admitted to practice by the Supreme 
Court. Removing to Minnesota, she was 
at first refused admission, whereupon she 
appealed to the Legislature, which, in 
1877, enacted a law securing the right to 
practise law to women by a vote of 63 to 
30 in the House, and 26 to6 in the Senate, 

NEBRASKA, 

In 1880, in Nebraska, Mrs. Ada M. Bit- 
tenbender, editor of the Osceola Record, 
relinquished journalism for the study and 
practice of law in partnership with her 
husband. 

KANSAS, 

Miss Flora M. Wagstaff was among the 
first women to practise law in Kansas. In 
1881 Ida M. Tillotson, of Millbrook, was 
admitted. In 1884 Maria E. De Geer was 
admitted. Others have followed. 


INDIANA, 
Elizabeth Eaglesfield, a graduate of the 


Law Department of Michigan University, 
was admitted to the bar of Marion County, 





Ind., in the spring of 1885, and was the 
first woman to open an independent law 
office in that State. Others have fol- 
lowed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In Pennsylvaniaalso, women, denied ad- 
mission to the courts, bave secured by 
legislation the right to practice law. Mrs. 
Carrie Burnham Kilgore opened the pro- 
fession to women in that State. 

CALIFORNIA. 

In 1868 Mrs. Nettie Taton applied, with- 
out success, to be admitted to the bar in 
Santa Cruz. In 1877 Mrs, Clara S. Foltz, 
who had studied law in San José, drafted 
a bill amending the code in favor of wom- 
en. Mrs. Laura De Force Gordon, who 
was also reading law in Sacramento, co- 
operated. After a prolonged contest it 
was passed, after weeks of debate, in spite 
of an effort by a trick to prevent its en- 
grossment. But even then an attempt 
was made to exclude these ladies by the 
faculty of the law college. The women 
at once appealed to the courts and ap- 
peared in their own behalf. The Supreme 
Court decided in their favor, and in De- 
cember, 1879, both were admitted to the 
Supreme Court of the State after a thor- 
ough examination. 

OHIO, 

In April, 1873, Miss Nettie Cronise, of 
Tiffin, was admitted to the bar. In the 
following September her sister, Florence, 
was admitted, and they practised as part- 
ners. When Miss Nettie married a law- 
yer, N. B. Lutes, she practised with her 
husband under the firm name of Lates & 
Lutes. In 1885 Miss Mary P. Spargo, of 
Cleveland, was admitted to the bar. 

Kentucky, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho and 
many other States, 33 in all, have admitted 
women to practise as lawyers. 

UNITED STATES. 

Feb. 7, 1879, a bill allowing women to 
practice before the Supreme Court of the 
United States passed Congress and re- 
ceived the signature of President Hayes. 
A number of qualified women attorneys 
are now practising their profession in the 
District of Columbia and in the Territo- 
ries. Would it not be an anomaly, when 
women attorneys exist in Pennsylvania on 
one hand and in the District of Columbia 
on the other, if Maryland women were 
deemed unworthy of a similar privilege? 

The chairman of the committee courte- 
ously thanked the speakers for their in- 
structive presentation of their case, and 
assured them that the committee would 
give the subject candid consideration, and 
report as it should seem to them wise 
and right. H. B. B. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Lucy Underwood McCann, of Santa 
Cruz, Cal., is an attorney, who, speaking 
from her own experience and observation, 
says: ‘A woman can be as successful in 
business as a man, but she must learn it, 
and the sooner she learns to do business 
as a man does, the sooner will she be just 
as successful.”’ 

It is said that Miss Kate K. Crennell, of 
Rochester, N. Y., was the first woman in 
the State, outside of New York City, to 
practise law. She is well and favorably 
known in her city as clerk of the Surro- 
gate Court, from which position she was 
lately removed. The Rochester Union 
and Advertiser says: 

Miss Crennell, the retiring clerk, has 
for thirteen years been attached to the 
Surrogate Court, and for six years has 
been clerk of the court. During her term 
of office she has made a host of friends 
among the members of the legal profes- 
sion, to whom the announcement of her 
enforced retirement will come as a painful 
surprise. Miss Crennell had proven her- 
self a valuable assistant in the oftice she 
occupied, and aside from personal regret, 
persons having business to transact in the 
court will regret her departure. 


Miss Mary Anderson, city attorney at 
Palmyra, Mo., resigned her office, and on 
Christmas day she was married to Mr. 
O. F. Matthews, a young attorney at Ma- 
con, Mo. Mrs. Matthews studied law in 
her father’s office, and was admitted to 
the bar two yearsago. Then she was 
elected city attorney, and she officially 
prosecuted various offences against the 
criminal code. Mrs. Matthews is reported 
as saying that she does not expect to 
practise law in the future, unless perhaps 
she may assist her husband. F. M. A. 
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CONVENTION AFTERMATH. 





The chairman of the U. S. House Judici- 
ary Committee wrote to one of the officers 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association after the recent congressional 
hearing on woman suffrage: 

Everybody says the speeches were the 
best ever given before the committee, and 
as good as ever given anywhere by the 
most gifted orators. 

Miss Viola Goldstein, the Australian 
delegate, received an invitation while in 





Washington to address the local @ouncil 
of Jewish Women. She says she is always 
being taken for a Jewess because of her 
name, but it came from a remote ancestor 
who was a Pole. Miss Goldstein gave an 
amusing explanation of the origin of the 
word “larrikin,”” Australian for hoodlum. 
An Irish policeman used te bring in boys 
arrested for disorderly conduct, with the 
remark that they had been guilty of ‘some 
more larrkin,’’ and in this way street 
roughs got the nick-name of larrikins. 

Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, of Maryland, 
says that the address of Judge Flenner of 
Idaho at the Suffrage Conference in Balti- 
more, on the practical results of women’s 
voting, converted four men who had pre- 
viously been opposed. 

After the Washington Convention, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw started for a six weeks’ 
trip in Missouri andthe West. Mrs. Catt, 
with Miss Goldstein and Misses Schling- 
hyde and Whalen of California, went to 
Philadelphia, where they were the guests 
of Mrs, Blankenbarg. They addressed a 
meeting in Typographical Hall, and a 
dinner was given to Mrs. Catt. Miss 
Hauser went to Philadelphia also, as the 
guest of Mrs. Avery. The California girls 
and Mrs. Sweet will be Mrs. Catt’s guests 
at her home in Bensonhurst, Long Island, 
for a fortnight. This evening Mrs. Catt 
and the foreign delegates will address a 
large meeting in New York. Mrs, Catt 
will then go to Cleveland, O., to lecture 
before an influential woman’s club. 

Miss Gail Laughlin has gone to Ken- 
tucky for two weeks of suffrage lectures, 
and will then devote a month to suffrage 
work in Ohio. 

Miss Lavinia A. Hatch of Massachu- 
setts, who has been so constant an attend- 
ant at the National Conventions in the 
past was sincerely missed and mourned, 
and affectionate inquiries were made for 
her. Wo hope to see her at many future 
conventions. 

The watchword for the coming year is 
to be ‘Double the Membership,’”’ and all 
the States that issue Monthly Letters are 
asked to call attention in them to this 
fact. A. 8. B. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The fourth triennial meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Women opened auspici- 
ously on Feb. 19, in Washington, D. C., 
with delegates from the following affiliated 
organizations: The National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
National Woman’s Relief Society, the 
Young Ladies’ National Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, the National Christian 
League for Promotion of Social Purity, 
the Universal Peace Union, National As- 
sociation of Loyal Women of American 
Liberty, Woman’s Relief Corps, National 
Association of Business Women, National 
Council of Jewish Women, Florence 
Crittenton Mission, Supreme Hive Ladies 
of the Maccabees of the World, Rathbone 
Sisters of the World, National Association 
of Colored Women, American Federation 
of Nurses. 

President Fannie Humphreys Gaffney 
referred in her address to the wide diver- 
sity of ends and interests combined in the 
Council and intent upon “tthe one impor- 
tant aim of all earnest life, namely, the 
uplifting and perfecting of humanity.’ 

Miss Susan B, Anthony congratulated 
the members upon the growth of the 
Council. “I am in sympathy with all 
these movements,”’ she said, ‘“‘but I hope 
that when you get through with the 
temperance work and social purity, and 
universal peace, and anti-vivisection, and 
dress reform, and all the other reforms, 
you will come to the conclusion that your 
own citizenship needs your attention. 
Of all the reforms now needed, the most 
needed is woman suffrage.” 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt made a con- 
vincing address in which she said: ‘‘There 
is no cause in which women are interested 
which does not touch politics somewhere. 
The right for which we stand will make 
you more powerful to secure all the things 
for which you are working.”’ 

A brilliant address on ‘‘The Ethics of 
Civilization,” by Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
made a strong impression. There are 
three or four questions which must be 
faced and settled, she said: First, woman’s 
enfranchisement. Next, woman’s right 
to labor. The next twenty-five years will 
be harder for the woman wage-earner than 
the past twenty-five. Woman has proved 
her ability as co-laborer with man, and 
there is only one solution of the problem 
—equal pay for equal work.”’ 

Taking up the race question, Miss Shaw 
declared that it was not alone a matter 
for settlement in the South. The North 
and the whole country was affected by it, 
and the problem was national in character. 
It is not a question of black or white, or 
North and South, but a human question. 

‘‘During my recent journey through the 
West Indies I found the same race preju- 
dices growing among the people of our 
new colonial possessions. The trouble is 
that the men who go from the United 
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States to those islands do not understand 
the nature of the inhabitants. They 
should be intelligent and sympathetic; 
put they are not. For instance, I asked 
the American head of a large corporation 
about his hands. ‘Lazy dogs,’ he replied. 
‘J hate all Cubans. They are not worth 
powder enough to blow them to Hades,’ 
Is it surprising the people of the islands 
hate the Americans already? And they 
do hate the Americans ten times more 
than they did the Spaniards. 

“It is hard for our own people to go 
down there and work under the heat of 
the sun at midday. Those people suffer 
the same, only we seem to forget it. 
They work at night; sleep during the day. 
Consequently Americans believe them 
lazy. Raeial bitterness is growing, and 
the next half century will see the problem 
forced upon us.” 

‘‘Woman as a factor in the solution of 
the Race Problem”’ was the subject of an 
able paper by Mrs. J. S. Gates, Kansas 
City, Mo., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women. She says her 
association represents a membership of 
10,000 colored women, with local branches 
in 26 States. An interesting account of 
the National Council of Jewish Women 
was given by Mrs. Hannah H. Solomon, 
and Miss Sidie American, This Council 
has about fifty sections and carries on 
study circles, mission schools, kinder- 
gartens, etc. It raised $10,000 in cash for 
supplies for the army and navy in 1898, 
$600 for the India famine, and $1,000 for 
the hospital for consumptives at Denver. 

Mrs. E, L. Sherwood reported for the 
Woman’s Centenary Association, which 
aids the Universalist Church. It has 
raised in the thirty-two years of its life, 
over $280,000 and spent it in the work of 
church extension, It is also helping to 
foster a girls’ school in Japan. 

The National Woman’s Relief Associa 
tion and the Young Ladies’ Mutual Im- 
provement Association are societies in the 
Mormon Church and were represented by 
a large delegation at the Council. The 
Relief Association has 600 branches dis- 
tributed over the following States and 
countries: Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Oregon, Mexico, New Mexico, California, 
Washington, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Canada, England, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Australia and Sandwich Islands. They 
have a membership of over 35,000, and 
they hold over $100,000 worth of property. 
Their work covers civic reform, domestic 
science, literary clubs, philanthropy. A 
special department of work is storing 
grain in time of plenty against the time of 
need, when it is drawn upon for use in 
their philanthropies; another is the rais- 
ing of silk, 

The American Federation of Nurses, is 
composed of two large national organiza- 
tions, one representing ‘he heads of train- 
ing schools and the other the rank and 
file. Its work was described by its presi- 
dent, Miss M. A. Nutting, of John Hop- 
kins Hospital, and Miss Linda Richards, 
Superintendent of Nursing for Insane, 
Taunton, Mass. The aim of the Federa- 
tion is to improve training schools, to 
shorten the hours and improve the con- 
dition of nurses, and give women a larger 
share in the nanagement of hospitals. It 
owns and edits a journal called, The 
American Journal of Nursing. 

An able address was presented by Miss 
Law, president of the Business Woman’s 
Club in New York, on the work covered 
by the National Association. In her own 
experience outside the professions, she 
has met not only the modiste, the milli- 
ners and the other shop-keepers who sell 
personal belongings to women, but the 
druggist, the hardware dealer, and the 
plumber. These businesses have been 
left by hnsband or father, and the women 
of the family continue them profitably. 
In order to do this they give thought to 
their physical condition. They learn that 
health is capital, so the delicate woman of 
former years is succeeded by the healthy 
woman of to-day. She said: “The busi- 
ness woman of to-day is broad-minded and 
courageous, She has developed her charac- 
ter so that charity and forebearance are 
her cardinal virtues. She must have com- 
petitors, but she meets them as man to 
man. She sinks her femininity, but not her 
womanliness. She fights hard, and re- 
ceives respect and esteem from the busi- 
ness men,”’ F. M. A. 


A REMINISCENCE OF LUCY STONE. 





Col. Edward Daniels, of Gunston, Va., 
was in Washington at the time of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention. He told the 
editors of the WomMAN’s JoURNAL that 
about the year 1846 he rode into Oberlin 
in the same stage-coach with Lucy Stone. 
She was going there to begin her last year 
of the college course, and he to begin his 
first. He was very dusty, having walked 
two hundred miles before he took the 
Stage. He was clad in homespun, and 
had his small belongings slung over his 
shoulder in a green baize bag; and a deal- 
ér in hides, a rough fellow, made fun of 
his appearance, and called him “the boy 
With the bag-pipes.’’ He felt badly; but 
Lucy Stone rebuked the unmannerly com- 
mercial traveller, and took the boy in 





homespun under her wing. 
tinued her kindness to him after they 
reached Oberlin; he used to go to see her 
every Saturday, and she would always 
give him a word of wise advice, and sew 
on his buttons, when they neededit. He 
said, ‘She was a fresh, sunny woman, 
very active and quick in her movements. 
She was a great favorite.’’ He recalled 
the fact that she used to sit with her bon- 
net off in church [because wearing it dur- 
ing the long sermons gave her severe head- 
aches]; and he remembered looking across 
the church at her, where she sat,—near 
the choir, if he remembers correctly. 

Col. Daniels showed us a huge scrap- 
book, full of most interesting old news- 
paper clippings. The first thing on the 
first page was a long poem in blank verse, 
headed ‘To A Friend,’ introduced by a 
few lines of prose signed “‘L,”’ saying the 
poem had brought so much comfort to one 
person that she sent it to the editor, hop- 
ing it might comfort others also. Col. 
Daniels said some one had written this 
poem to Lucy Stone. She had published 
it, without her name or anything to show 
that it referred to her; and after he had 
been turned out of the church on account 
of his progressive ideas, which she had in 
part instilled into him, she sent him a 
copy of the paper containing the poem to 
cheer and encourage him. 

The blank verse was not very good, but 
the sentiments were, and the poem was 
of great interest to Lucy Stone’s husband 
and daughter, who had never seen it be- 
fore. 

Col. Daniels has had an active and 
eventful career, and is now especially in- 
terested in promoting industrial educa- 
tion. Among the clippings in his scrap- 
book was an extract from a paper that he 
published for seven years in Richmond, 
Va. It gave the platform of the Republi- 
can party in Virginia in the year 1873. 
One of the planks declared for the eman- 
cipation of Cuba, and another for woman 
suffrage. A. 8. B. 
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A COMMENT ON THE CONVENTION. 

Under the heading ‘‘The Impressions of 
a Non-Combatant,”’ a writer in the Wash- 
ington Times gives the following opinion 
on the recent National American Woman 
Suffrage Convention: 

“If there is one convention among the 
many Washington has seen which may be 
called unique, it is that of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association. There is 
nothing like it in the world. There is 
only one Susan B. Anthony, and there is 
practically only one suffrage fight. In all 
the other conventions where this matter 
has been subject for legislation, it has 
either grown up naturally without any 
fuss, or been an offshoot of the American 
movement. 

“The Woman Suffrage Association is in 
a class by itself in another respect. It is 
about the only women’s organization 
which is absolutely not on a social basis. 
It ison the ground for business, The wom- 
en in it come from half a dozen different 
classes of society, and are chosen purely 
for their executive ability, without respect 
to their money or their grandfathers, 
though most of them are possessed of 
both. This causes the convention to be 
singularly business-like and straightfor- 
ward in its behavior. Nobody is entangled 
in any social threads except those of 
natural affinity. 

“This has come about in the most 
natural way in the world, The suffrage 
fight is and always has been a fight against 
mighty odds. There has been no time or 
thought to spare for non-essentials. The 
fire of ridicule under which all the work 
of the Association has been done has made 
its members particularly careful not to do 
anything which might set the paragraphers 
scribbling. 

“The personnel of the convention is 
just at present undergoing a subtle but 
a decided change. The new woman is 
coming to the front in good earnest, and 
by this is meant the woman who does 
things—who is working for results. The 
old guard of the suffrage movement, 
made up of idealists, was moved to ex- 
treme zeal by the desperate conditions, 
Nobody wants slavery back, and it is about 
equally safe to say that nobody wants 
women to be put into the precise position 
they occupied in 1850. The thing could 
not be done, in the first place; conditions 
have changed. 

‘In the last fifty years all the occupa- 
tions by which women used to earn a liv- 
ing in or out of the home have been in- 
vaded or seized by men. Tailoring, dress- 
making, laundering, boarding-house keep- 
ing, spinning, weaving, knitting, bakery 
business—all these occupations have been 
transformed by the invasion of masculine 
capital. The question before the thinking 
women of to-day is how to meet these 
changed conditions and make the most of 
life, and the suffragists are convinced that 
they need the ballot to do it. 

“The suffragists of to-day have adopted 
as their watchword “‘organization.’”’ They 
realize that there is no doing anything in 
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the old, individual, mass-meeting style. 
They are systematized down to the ends 
of their fingers. Mrs. Catt, who is exe- 
cutive ability personified; Mrs. Blanken- 
burg, who intends to prove to the reform 
clubs that they need the women’s vote for 
the work they want to do; Miss Hay, with 
all the railroad systems of the country 
pigeonholed in that brain of hers, and a 
dozen others from Ohio, New York, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Louisiana, Kansas 
—all over the country—are welding the 
Association into a machine without any 
rust or spare wheels, well oiled, and up to 
date. 

“This was impossible in the old days. 
The power of an idea was the only thing 
that could have waked up an interest and 
held the suffragists together. The practi- 
cal reasons for hanging on to the idea were 
nil. So were the practical results. It 
took faith and zea) and lots of other things 
to be a believer in woman suffrage then. 
Now it only takes executive ability and 
vim and a general interest in public mat- 
ters. 

“One of the noticeable things about 
this convention was that nobody said one 
word about a Sunday law, or, except in- 
cidentally, about temperance, or social 
purity leagues. The problems discussed 
were almost purely legal and economic, 
dealing with the suffrage question proper, 
the wages of women, and their occupa- 
tions. 

‘*There was very little empty rhetoric, 
and a good deal of fun. In short, there 
are two extra senses with which most of 
the delegates seemed to be provided. 
These are common sense and a sense of 
humor—excellent substitutes for emotion 
when it comes to practical affairs. 

“If the Association ever loses the ideal- 
ism which is still its backbone, it will be 
a political machine of some force; if it 
loses its practical sense, it will become a 
nonentity; but neither of these things is 
likely to happen. It seems, on the whole, 
likely to be for the present a decided 
force in the direction of civic reform and 
an educational suffrage test.”’ 





AGAINST STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


The General Officers of the Naticnal 
American Woman Suffrage Association, at 
a meeting held at the Riggs House, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Feb, 21, 1902, passed the 
following resolutions: 


Whereas, Judge Taft and the Philippine 
Commissioners, in a telegram to Secretary 
Root dated Jan. 17, 1901, affirmed that 
ever since November, 1898, the military 
authorities in Manila have subjected wom- 
en of bad character to ‘‘certified examina- 
tion,” and General MacArthur and Gov- 
ernor Taft, in their reports published 
since, do not deny this, but defend it; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest 
against the introduction of the European 
system of State-regulated vice in the new 
possessions of the United States, for the 
following reasons: 

1. To subject women of bad character 
to regular examinations and furnish them 
with official health certificates is contrary 
to good morals, and must impress both 
our soldiers and the natives as giving offi- 
cial sanction to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women compulsory medical meas- 
ures that are not applied to vicious men, 

3. Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health. In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation has prevailed for 
a century, yet that city is scourged to a 
notorious degree by the class of maladies 
against which regulation is designed to 
guard, and the Municipal Council of Paris 
has repeatedly recommended its abolition. 
England tried it in her garrison towns, for 
the benefit of her soldiers and sailors, and 
repealed it by a heavy Parliamentary ma- 
jority, after seventeen years’ experience 
had proved it to be a complete sanitary 
failure, as well as a fruitful source of de- 
moralization. It is clearly a sanitary fail- 
ure in Manila also, since the Surgeon- 
General for the Philippines reports that 
these ailments among our troops show 
“steady increase, from 8.97 per cent, in 
September, 1900, to 20.42 per cent. of the 
total sickness in April, 1901.’’ ‘The State 
regulation of vice has been abolished 
throughout Switzerland, except in Geneva, 
throughout most of Denmark and the 
whole of Norway, in sixteen cities of Hol- 
land, in Valparaiso and Honolulu, and is 
the object of astrong and growing opposi- 
tion in every country where it still pre- 
vails. State-supervised vice is contrary 
to the spirit of American institutions. St. 
Louis, the only large city in the United 
States that ever tried it, abolished it at 
the end of four years, with only one dis- 
senting vote in the city council. The 
United States should not adopt a method 
that Europe is discarding, nor introduce 
in our foreign dependencies a system that 
would not be tolerated at home, We pro- 
test in the name of American womanhood; 
and we believe that this protest represents 
also the opinion of the best American 
manhood. 

Whereas, the Rev. J. C. Goodrich, agent 
of the American Bible Society at Manila, 
says in a letter dated Dec. 10, 1901: **Vice 
is confined as much as possible to certain 
districts, and examined by appointees of 
the city government. Women are forced 
to submit to examination on suspicion;’’ 
therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest 


against such treatment of women. We 
call attention to the fact that where wom- 
en may be required to submit to an igno- 
minious personal examination on suspi- 
cion, a rich field for blackmail is opened 
to the police; and that in those foreign 
countries where the State regulation of 
vice prevails, this feature of it has driven 
many women to suicide. In England, be- 
fore “‘regulatlon’’ was abolished there, 
Mrs. Percy of Aldershott, a respectable 
widow, took her own life in consequence 
of the determination of the police to treat 
her as a prostitute on suspicion. In Italy, 
a young girl arrested on suspicion was 
found to be a virgin. She waited in 
silence till the examining physician had 
made out a certificate to that effect, then 
threw herself from the window and was 
taken up dead. In Germany, an honest 
girl waiting in the street for her lover 
was lately denounced to the police as a 
bad character by a rejected suitor, and 
was forced to submit to examination—a 
case which has caused mass meetings of 
indignation to be held. In Paris there 
have been repeated arrests of virtuous 
women, and the series of blunders, con- 
flicts, and scandals resulting has had 
much to do with leading the Municipal 
Council to recommend the abolition of 
the whole system of State-regulated vice. 
Such things ought not to be permitted 
under the American flag. If every man 
has a right to be considered innocent till 
he is proved guilty, so has every woman. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


JUDGE JOSEPH MONA LESSER 

of Melrose Highlands, died suddenly on 
Feb. 12. He was well-known as a lawyer 
and as the husband of Mrs. Alice Parker 
Lesser, both of them being members of 
the Boston bar. He was born and gradu- 
ated in Montreal, studied in Germany, 
was master of sixteen languages, wrote a 
treatise on ‘‘the politics of the Bible,” was 
admitted to the bar of California and ap- 
pointed Judge of the Supreme Criminal 
Court.of San Francisco, moved to Boston 
in 1890, and in 1895 married Miss Alice 
Parker of Lowell, a member of the bar 
and president of the Portia Club. 

Judge Lesser was a suffragist, and an 
advocate of equal rights for women. He 
was a member of the Spanish Club of 
Boston, of the Chess Club, also of the 
Union and Merchants’ Clubs, and a Past- 
Master of the Montreal Lodge of Masons. 


H. B. Bb, 
_—@-——___ 


MRS. ESTHER P. BLOOD, 
of Mukwanago, Wisconsin, a warm friend 
of all human advancement, has gone 
home. She died Deo. 30, after a long and 
useful life, Born in Vermont in 1814, she 
married in 1839 and came to Wisconsin, 
living in a log house about two miles from 
this town. In this log home she taught 
school the first winter she spent here, and 
gray-haired people remember her with 
pleasure as the first teacher. She was a 
fine reader, and always commanded the 
intense interest of all who heard her. She 
retained to the jast a keen mental delight 
in the world’s work and accomplishments. 
One went away from a conversation with 
her with an uplift of thought. She kept 
the enthusiasms of youth to the last, and 
brightened the lives of all who came in 
contact with her. 

The Mukwanago Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety was organized 21 years ago last May. 
Her name is the first in the treasurer’s 
book. No more cheerful, hopeful mem- 
ber have we had than she. 

ALURA COLLINS HOLLISTER, 

Dodge’s Corners, Wis., Feb. 24, 1902. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


We congratulate our friend and co- 
worker, Josiah H. Carter, upon having 
attained his 90th birthday on the 22d of 
February. Washington’s birthday is his 
birthday, also, and so the anniversary is 
doubly memorable. 


Miss Agnes Repplier, the Philadel- 
phia author and critic, has been honored 
with the degree of Doetor of Literature 
by the University of Pennsylvania. The 
conferring of eight honorary degrees 
upon seven distinguished men and Miss 
Repplier was the most impressive feature 
of the University’s Washington Birthday 
celebration. 

Miss Mary S. Hill, ‘‘the Nightingale of 
the Confederacy,’ was buried in New 
Orleans recently by the Confederate Vet- 
erans. She was a native of Ireland, but 
went to Louisiana as achild. During the 
Civil War she enrolled herself as a vol- 
untary nurse, and was matron of the 
Louisiana Hospital in Richmond. She 
was sent by Jefferson Davis on three con- 
fidential missions to Europe. Returning 
to New Orleans while General Butler was 
in charge, she was arrested and sent to 
prison, but was released on the interces- 
sion of the British consul. When the 
Louisiana Soldiers’ Home was erected, 
Miss Hill was chosen as its matron, but 
resigned when it was on a firm footing and 
moved to Brooklyn, where she died on 
Jan. 7. At the request of the Confeder- 
ate Veterans, the body was sent from 





Brooklyn to New Orleans, where it was 


placed in the tomb of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
Sour: Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. | 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 3, 


“Sealed Instructions.” 


. { Evenings, 15c., 25c 600. 
Prices: { Srottwene’ 10c., 25c., 50c. 








MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.— Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF MARCH 3. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 














MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


is showing a splendid line of 


Ladies’ Gloves 


for STREET, TRAVELLING, PARTY 
and RECEPTION occasions, including a 
Washable Glacé Kid in many colors. 

Miss Fisk also has an attractive assort- 
mentjof 


NECKWEAR and VEILINGS. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Saaw, Auiczs Stonzs BLackWwRiL, and 
Luoy E. Anrnony. For sale at Wowan's 
Journat Office 3 Park St., Boston Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 sent* 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 
DesiIGNs 

Copyricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Gosertption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ar 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Jargest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2¢18roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 626 F St., Washington, D.C, 












FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas, 








ma gauss 


Only Line 
One Night’s 
Travel Between 


gy hh — ss 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla. 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 





Direct Route to 
Seuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S$. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P.A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway, A. 5S. 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 
8. H. Hardwick, G, P, A., Washington, D. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
For years, dear wife, my home you've win- 
some made, 
Each room and corner shows your skill 
and art; 
Your care and constancy pervade each part, 
And have on all a spell of beauty laid: 
At early morn, at even's dewy shade, 
Your welcome, sunny smiles about me 
dart; 
With cheer from you, to work I bravely 
start, 
And come at eve to where my spirit stayed! 
know the daily food you give is good, 
The honey of your heart's in every bit; 
The lamp you light shines everywhere 
for me; 
Your union has for perfect marriage stood, 
For love and help, for music, mirth and 
wit, 
For all in woman’s life a man would see! 


THE SHADOW CAT. 
BY M. C. WATSON. 
In my room, while shadows creep 
Softly round me, half-asleep, 
(On my lap a ball of fur, 
Gray and soft,) a gentle purr 
Falls upon my drowsy ear. 

‘Purr-r, purr-r,”” and then more clear 
Rise the strains, and ’neath their spell 
Kitty's meaning [ can tell! 

It was not ‘‘Purr-r, purr-r,"’ I heard 
But a little, soft cat-word. 

So [ listen to find out 

What my kitten thinks about. 


“Oh, my life would be a dream,” 
Soft he sings, ‘‘of fish and cream, 
With fresh catnip and a nap, 
Curled up in my mistress’ lap, 
Had [ not a dreadful trouble; 
Such a black and horrid double, 
Who pursues me ever, that 
Sneaking, wicked shadow-cat. 





“Up the stairs I'm softly gliding, 
All intent on thoughts of hiding; 
No one in the dusk can see 
Velvet-footed little Me! 

But beside me on the walls 
That dark shadow ever crawls ; 
Softly, softly crawling, that 
Hateful, wicked shadow-cat. 


“Then my mistress knows that I 
Am there too, and quick she’ll cry: 
‘Come down, kitty, don’t go there!’ 
So [ hurry down the stair! 
Oh! that shadow-cat betrays 
All my dear, mysterious ways! 
Why should he walk on the wall, 
Where I cannot walk at all? 


“If Lin the sunlight play, 
In my happy, cat-like way, 
Ou the floor, or at my side, 
Still that shadow-cat will glide. 
When [ jump with merry glee, 
That old shadow mimics me, 
Jumping as{ jump! Oh, that 
Naughty, mocking shadow-cat! 


«E cn when dusk turns into night 
And [ hope he's lost to sight, 
Suddenly the lamp reveals 

That dark form that by me steals. 
I can never find a spot 

Where that horrid cat is not! 

He is always with me-—that 
Hateful, wicked shadow-cat!’’ 


Much surprised this song I heard. 
Then, 48 little kitty purred, 
Softly, sleeping on my knee, 

‘Listen, Puss,”’ [ said, “to me: 
Shadow-cat may softly glide 
Up the staircase by your side; 
He may in the sunlight play— 
Mimicking your antics gay ; 
But there's one safe place to rest, 
Where no shadow may molest— 
For my lap cannot hold two, 
But just one, and that is you!”’ 
I am sure my Pussy heard, 
For he purred, and purred, and purred! 

—The Transcript. 


-_—-- 


FORTY BELOW. 


BY GERTRUDE ADAMS, 





The story of the blizzard cannot be told 
without some reference to Cecilia’s do- 
mestic arrangements, because all our peril 
came from the departure of Linka, the 
strong -armed Norwegian hand-maiden. 
The manner of her departure was abrupt. 
She appeared at the sitting-room door, 
where Cecilia and I sat sewing, late one 
cold November day, and said; ‘‘Petersen’s 
sled is here, Mrs. Gordon.”’ 

To me the communication was void of 
interest; in fact, a mere idle announce- 
ment. But for Cecilia it was fraught with 
some hidden, baleful meaning, for she 
dropped her sewing, exclaiming in dismay, 

“Linka!”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, I got to go and make 
them a day or two visit. I am sorry when 
Mr. Gordon’s away; but Karl comes and 
gets in your wood and coal.”’ 

Karl was an ancient Norse, who, three 
times a week, in a moth-eaten fur cap and 
a@ frost-bitten buffalo overcoat, charged 
around Cecilia’s back-yard, like a huge 
bear trained to domestic duties, getting in 
the coaland wood. 

Cecilia with some reluctance gave her 
consent to, or, more properly, agreed to 





departure, and five minutes later pretty 
Linka, with her head enveloped in a pink 
aud blue spangled ‘“‘fascinator,’’ jingled off 
in the snow with half-a-dozen of her Peter- 
sen kin. 

**Itwish those Petersens were in Jericho,”’ 
said Cecilia; ‘‘they always come and 
snatch Linka frum me when Bob’s away.”’ 

‘“‘Why don’t you say no?” I said. 

“You know so little about the North- 
western servants,’’ said Cecilia with a 
commiserating smile. ‘Do you know 
Linka is about the only desirable servant 
here in Forkington, who is willing to 
work and not eat with the family? IfI 
should deny her the pleasure of going to 
the Petersens, she would leave me, and 
then where would I be?”’ 


For my part, I bore more lightly than | 


Cecilia the departure of Linka, for I knew 
very little of the serious inconvenience it 
entailed. 

When bedtime came, I followed Cecilia 
around the house, assisting her in the 
duties that now developed upon her. The 
plants had to be enveloped in nightgowns 
of newspaper and placed upon a table not 
far from the glowing coal stove. Some 
water was pumped at the kitchen pump 
and brought into the dining-room and 
also placed not far from the stove. 

“The pump might freeze during the 
night,’’ Cecilia explained, ‘and if we left 
this pail of water out in the kitchen all 
night, we would have to work at it witha 
hatchet to get enough ice to melt for our 
coffee. We'll bring in the milk too; it’s 
a little easier to pour miik than it is to 
break it off in chunks. Now, the butter 
had better be brought in; it petrifies if it 
is left in the kitchen pantry, and you can’t 
chip it off without a geologist’s hammer 
in the morning.”’ 

Before we went up stairs Cecilia 
wrapped herself in a shawl, put on a pair 
of thick gloves, and made an excursion to 
the store-room. She came back blue 
with cold. Hurrying up to the stove, she 
pulled off her gloves and held her hands 
out to the blaze. 

“Its the coldest night, by far, that we 
have had. I went out to see about the 
coaland wood. There is enough to last 
until Karl comes to-morrow morning.”’ 

Cecilia spoke as though Karl’s coming 
was as certain as the coming of the mor- 
row, but I remembered having heard Bob 
speak of Karl’s fondness for pure alcohol, 
and it dawned upon me that if Karl should 
indulge his alcoholic appetite at the pres- 
ent time, the result might be serious dis- 
comfort for us. At least it would necessi- 
tate our going out the next day in the 
bitter cold to hunt up a man to perform 
Karl’s duties; for neither Cecilia nor I 
was strong enough to bring in the coal 
and wood from the shed, which was, as 
Bob once sarcastically remarked, only a 
ten minutes’ walk from the kitchen 
door. ; 

As Cecilia expressed no fears for the 
morrow, I kept mine to myself, and went 
upstairs to bed in rooms that were warmed 
by little oil heaters and the pipes from 
the down-stairs stoves. ’ 

I woke up in the morning to see Cecilia 
dressed and seated on the edge of the bed. 
She was very completely dressed, in fact, 
even to jacket, furcollar, and gloves. 

‘*Have you been out?’’ I asked sleepily. 

*-No,’’ she replied, *‘but the coal-stove 
has,”’ . 

It is a tragic event in the winter in the 
Northwest if the coal-stove goes out. 
Good managers light their stoves in Octo- 
ber and keep them burning until the 
middle of May. The careless and improvi- 
dent, however, frequently awaken to 
find the thermometor 40 below, and the 
black, cold coal-stove glowering at them. 
As it takes nearly an hour to get a 
thoroughly chilled coal-stove warmed into 
life, the careless and improvident, blow- 
ing their stiffened fingers in the ‘40 be- 
low’’ atmosphere ofthe room, make firm 
resolutions to be more careful in the 
future. I looked sympathetically at 
Cecilia’s fur-lined gloves. 

“I’ve got it started again,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
tore around and made it go. Oh, it’s an 
awful day. It’s a blizzard; it’s all gray 
and flurry outside. You can’t see two 
feet before your face, and the snow is 
sifting and drifting about in great heaps 
and piles. There's a snow-bank outside 
the kitchen that would drift in and fill up 
the kitchen if we opened the door. The 
rubber plant and the palm are frozen stiff. 
Only that ugly geranium that never blos- 
soms is left alive.” 

Cecilia’s eyes filled with tears as she 
gave this last bitof news. She pulled up 
her fur collar around her ears and buried 
her head in the pillow. 

“There are coal and wood enough to 
last until noon, I think, by skinching, 
and there’s no prospect of Karl’s coming. 
Oh! don't you wish you were back again 
in steam-heated New York?”’ 

The only conscious wish that, at the 
moment, animated my congealed being 
was that I might get bodily inside that 
absurd little oil-stove. 


‘It’s no time for idle wishes, Cecilia,” j 


I said; ‘‘we must go out, immediately after 


breakfast, and hunt up some one to bring 

us some wood and coal.” 

“Oh, you innocent,”’ said Cecilia. ‘‘Go 
out a day like this? My dear, we are 
prisoners until we are dug out. We can’t 
so much as put our noses outside the door, 
unless we want to have them freeze and 
drop off. If you don’t believe it’s cold, 
just look at your tooth brush; it’s frozen 
as stiff as a comb.”’ 

I refused to consider my tooth brush. 

“Cecilia, we must do something,” I 
said; ‘‘we’ll freeze if we don’t go out and 

find some one.”’ 

**We'll freeze if we do,’’ responded Ce- 
| cilia, ‘*Now, I'll tell you; by being aw- 
fully saving and uncomfortable, we may 
keep one fire going until three o’clock. 
Then, if worst comes to worst, we can 
| burn pantry shelves and things like that; 

I’ve thought it all out. We’ve got enough 
to eat for three days, thank heaven, and 
blizzards don’t last longer than that, you 

_ know. It’s the fire that worries me a 

little. Coal and wood melt away before 
your eyes when the thermometer is 40 be- 

|low. There’s something in the air that 
_licks the coal and wood right up the 
‘chimney. I used to study about it in 
physics. There’s a reason for it, but I 
never understood it. I know it’s a fact, 
though. If Linka had only been here, 
she would have known a blizzard was 
coming,—she has a sixth sense,—and she 
would have looked out for the wood and 
coal,’’ 

We got breakfast that morning on the 
dining-room oil stove in order to econo- 
mize fuel, and though we tried to talk 
and laugh, we were all the time anxiously 
watching the reservoir of the stove; the 
coal seemed actually to melt away before 
our eyes, for the amount that ordinarily 
lasted two hours vanished that morning 
at the end of half an hour. We had hoped 
to keep the coal stove burning until two, 
but by noon the coal was exhausted, and 
we were forced to move into the sitting- 
room, where we lighted a fire in the small 
wood stove. At ten o'clock, after an 
anxious luncheon, I had an inspiration. 
It came while I was standing wrapped in 
a shawl at the window, looking out at the 
gray landscape. The houses were all 
obliterated. 

There was nothing to be seen but the 
dull grayish swirls of snow with which all 
the winds of heaven were playing. Sud- 
denly, while I watched the lonely picture, 
I saw a light shining through the powdery 
atmosphere. Straining my eyes, I seemed 
to see the dark outlines of a shadowy 
house, 

‘“*The blizzard isn’t so bad,’’ I said. ‘I 
am beginning to see things.”’ 

‘*Yes, that’s Mrs. Larsen’s house,’’ said 
Cecilia, dispiritedly—‘‘the wash-woman, 
you know. Her house is in the alley, just 
back of our house. There, see, we’ve lost 
it. The wind is blowing the snow the 
other way now.” 

‘*Cecilia,’’ I said, ‘‘why couldn't I go to 
Mrs. Larsen and ask her to come up and 
help us? Or, why couldn’t we both go to 
her house?’’ 

‘*We couldn’t get to her,’’ said Cecilia, 
‘in the first place; and, in the second 
place, she wouldn’t let me in if we should 
go. She loathes the sight of me.” 

‘‘Loathes the sight of you?’ 
ried. 

**Y es, I had her wash for me once, and 
I didn’t let her eat with Bob and me, and 
she was awfully vexed—quite furious, in 
fact. She left, talking over her shoulder 
at me in Norwegian. I don’t understand 
Norwegian very well, but one of the 
things she said was that some day I would 
have nothing but my pride to keep me 
warm. It does seem prophetic, doesn’t 
it? She never will even look at me, if she 
sees me, you know, She nurses her 
grudge very tenderly.”’ 

Cecilia sighed, sneezed, opened the 
stove door, and poked ina stick of wood, 
| Then she closed the draughts, and pro- 
pounded this social and economic ques- 
tion: 

‘*Would you,”’ she asked, “in order to 
keep the peace with a near neighbor, have 
gone against all your traditions and asked 
Mrs. Larsen to dine with you?”’ 

‘*Really,’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t know. But I 
am inclined to think I should have done 
| as you did.”’ 

Cecilia walked to the window. 

‘*There’s something black moving across 
the yard,’’ she said; “I am afraid it’s 
Karl,”’ 

**Afraid it’s Karl?” I exclaimed. 
| “Yes; if it is Karl, he’s drunk, you 

know,’’ she answered; ‘‘only a drunken 
| man would venture out on a day like this. 
| He came to me drunk once before, and 
brought in a coal-hod with some eggs in 
| it and a little basket filled with coal. He 
was so leering and bleary and silly!” 

The moving form in the yard advanced, 
twisting and turning about. Once it fell. 
and something like a shaw] blew out from 

' its shoulders. 

'  *Jt’s a woman,”’ said Cecilia. 

**She’s lost her way,’’ I said. 

We went to the kitchen door and got it 
open. The snow came drifting ia over 





I que- 











the floor, and the wind blew out the lamp 
Cecilia had lighted. 

“The door is open,’’ I called. 
this way.” | 

“Yes, I come,’’ a voice replied; “I 
come in lil while.’ 

“It’s Mrs. Larsen,” said Cecilia, with a 
start of surprise. 

Mrs. Larsen reached the door at last, 
and we helped her, spent and breathless, 
into the kitchen. 

“Did you lose your way?’ asked Ce- 
cilia. “Come into the sitting-room; we 
haven’t any fire here, you see, and very 
little in the sitting-room. Come quickly 
before it goes out.’’ 

**Yes, you not have fire?’’ Mrs. Larsen 
said, in an almost gleeful tone. ‘Yes, I 
t’ink so to myself. I say, Linka go off 
yesterday in Petersen’s sled, and I know 
Karl, what man he is. I go see if they 
got coal and wood there. They been peo- 
ple from the East, they don’t know what 
blizzard is like. Yes, I t’ink all this. 
Then I get ready, and I go over, yes. 
Where your coal-hod and lil sled? I haul 
in some coal now and wood,” 

“Oh, Mrs. Larsen!”’ said Cecilia, and 
her pretty look of admiration and grati- 
tude expressed more than her words. We 
tried to persuade our deliverer to rest, 
but she gave one disdainful look at our 
miserable little fire, and then tramped 
resolutely out into the kitchen, tied one 
end of a rope around her waist and the 
other to a hook near the door, took two 
coal-hods and a little hand sled, and 
started out. 

We stood in the door in silent admira- 
tion of her broad, muscular figure, as, 
mounted on her ‘‘skees,’’ she walked 
bravely into the storm. I think we felt 
vaguely that we were somehow of more 
use standing in the doorway, but this illu- 
sion was dispelled by Mrs. Larsen, who 
called out: 

“You go back to the sitting-room; you 
not been much use, day like this, except 
by fire.’’ Accordingly back we went to 
the sitting-room, 

“I think it is so sweet and forgiving of 
her, Cecilia, when you were so mean to 
her,’’ I said. 

“IT mean to her?’’ exclaimed Cecilia; ‘‘I 
only did what you said you would have 
done.”’ 

Six times did Mrs. Larsen make the 
trip back and forth from the woodshed. 
Then she came into the sitting-room. Her 
face looked stiff and red, but not white 
and frozen, as we had feared it might. 
She was too breathless to speak, and she 
sank at once, with a deep sigh of physical 
exhaustion, down upon the broad lounge, 
which Cecilia had gotten ready for her 
with pillows and blankets. When she 
awakened from her sleep, two hours later, 
it was still “forty below’? without. But 
within fires were roaring comfortably, 
and the temperature at ‘seventy-five 
above”’ was defying the power of the icy 
winds without. Tea was ready, and at 
the table in the dining-room three chairs 
were placed. The fire of neighborly 
warmth burned brightly that night, and 
the traditions that prevail ‘‘back East in 
Wisconsin’? and in steam-heated New 
York were set at naught, for Mrs. Larsen 
broke bread with us that night, and, truth 
to tell, did not seem at all conscious of 
the honor done her.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent Brooks of Philadelphia, 
is making an earnest effort for the estab- 
lishment in that city of a coéducational 
high school in place of a projected man- 
ual training school. In order to strength- 
en his position, he submits to the Board 
of Education the results of correspond- 
ence thereon with different cities, as fol- 
lows: 


Boston has twelve high schools, seven 
of which are coéducational, with an en- 
rollment of 3,050 pupils, while 1,200 pu- 
pils are enrolled in girls’ high schools and 
1,850 in boys’ high schools. 

New York has ten, six of which are co- 
educational, with an enrollment of 6,373 
pupils, while 2,885 are enrolled in boys’ 
high schools and 4,681 in girls’ high 
schools. 

Brooklyn has six, three of which are co- 
educational, with an enrollment of 2,622 
pupils, while 2,132 are enrolled in girls’ 
higb schools and 1,358 in boys’ high 
schools. 

Chicago has fifteen high schools, four- 
teen of which are co-educational, with an 
enrollment of 9,185 pupils, while 651 pu- 
pils are enrolled in a boys’ high school. 

Among cities having only co-educational 
high schools are St. Paul, with 4; Cleve 
land, 5; Minneapolis, 4; Cincinnati, 3; Buf- 
falo, 3; Providence, R. I., 4; Des Moines, 4. 

Baltimore, which represents the older 
traditions of education, has five high 
schools, only one of which, that for colored 
children, is co-educational. 

New Orleans, which also represents 
older traditions, has three high schools, 
but none is co-educational. 

With very few exceptions, says Dr. 
Brooks, the superintendents of these cit- 
ies are in favor of the plan of educating 
boys and girls together in high schools. 


In conclusion, Dr. Brooks says: 
It would be an unfortunate discrimina- 





tion against the young women of any sec- 
tion of the city, if provisions are wake for 
the higher education of the young men, 
and not of the young women. We have a 
splendid opportunity to put in operation 
the modern idea of city schools, in which 
the two sexes are educated in the same 
institution. The course of instruction 
can be so arranged that part of the work 
can be taken by the two sexes in the same 
class rooms, they being separated only for 
the special work which distinguishes their 
respective courses of instruction. 





THE WOMEN OF NORWAY. 


(Read by Mrs. Gudrun Drewsen of Norway at 
the International Suffrage Conference in Wash- 
ington.) 

If we review the work done to improve 
the position of Norwegian women dtring 
the last century, our attention is at once 
called to a series of laws enacted about 
the middle of the century. 

By a law of 1854, the same right of in- 
heritance was granted to sons and daugh- 
ters; until then a son inherited a larger 
portion than a daughter. 

The recognition of woman’s rights as a 
human being contained in these laws was 
due more to the circumstance that a group 
of unusually broad- minded men con- 
trolled our Parliament than to the fact 
that woman’s equality was recognized by 
the whole people. 

This is proved by the lack of further 
progress during the following years. In 
the early 80’s we again see a number of 
important laws passed, but these, in con- 
tradistinction to the former, were due 
more to the claims made by the women 
themselves than to any initiative on the 
part of the law-makers. The reason was 
that in the intervening gears the justice 
of woman’s rights had gradually perme- 
ated the minds of all classes, and espe- 
cially of the women. This bad progressed 
to such an extent that the law-makers, 
far from being the leaders in any further 
progress, on the contrary felt called upon 
to retard the movement. 

Still, there is so much advancement to 
look back upon that we have the best of 
hope for the coming of the day when we 
shall follow the example of 1854, and 
make the share of brother and sister 
alike. 

Our women have probably suffered 
more from the ban of silence than those 
of most other countries, owing partly to 
the severe conditions of life, and also to 
the influence of the clergy by their con- 
tinual inculcation of resignation. 

There were many mutterings and faint 
protests, but not till the middle of the 
century did a strong advocate appear. 
whose pen ably fought the battles of the 
subjugated, and by so doing, gave to re- 
juvenated Norway its first famous woman, 
This woman was Camilla Collet (1813-- 
1895), whose name is so deeply engraved 
in our hearts that it will never be effaced. 
First in romances and novels, and later 
in essays, she called attention strongly to 
the unjust conditions, In the beginning 
she met with little response, but about 
1870 she gained several strong allies in 
our famous authors. Henrik Ibsen, Bjorns- 
tjerne Bjornson, and others. 

The first woman to voice our rights in 
public was Aasta Hansteen, who strongly 
attacked the theological and pbilosophi- 
cal authorities’ interpretation of the Bi- 
ble as establishing woman’s inferiority. 
At first she met with little encourage- 
ment, and she left for America in disgust, 
but soon returned, as better times ap- 
peared in Norway. She is now 77 years 
old, but is still burning with youthful 
enthusiasm. It is only when we listen to 
her stories of the old days that we mod- 
ern women can appreciate the progress 
that has been made, and how much we 
owe to the women who in public and 
private took upon themselves all the con- 
tempt and hatred called out by the work 
for women’s rights. 

When the ban of silence was once brok- 
en, the customs and habits of our nation, 
together with its political struggle, seemed 
to assist further development. A new 
generation was now ready to carry liberal 
ideas forward. The strong political and 
national movement which, during these 
years, spread through the country, also 
brought new life into the women’s camp. 
They became more and more interested 
in abstract ideas, and grouped themselves 
according to their several interests, and 
from this position it was not a long step 
for the more advanced to see the necessity 
of uniting in order to obtain the advance- 
ment of their cause. 

Several newspaper articles written by 
women at this time attracted great atten- 
tion, and in 1884 the first organization was 
formed under the name ‘‘Norsk Kvinde- 
sagsforening’’ (Norwegian Women’s Soci- 
iety). It had both men and women for 
members, and its program was to secure 
for Norwegian women the rights and 
the position in society which belonged to 
them. 

In the years next succeeding there oc- 
curred lively discussions in the press and 
among the people, and in 1886 the Wo- 
man’s Society started asemi-weekly maga- 
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zine for woman’s rights, called Nylaende 
(Newbroken Ground). This paper is still 
jn existence, and is published by Miss 
Gina Krog, who by her great talent and 
personal magnetism, both through her pa- 

r and through lectures given all over 
the country, deserves a great deal of the 
credit for the results obtained. She has 
represented us at many Congresses in 
foreign countries. 

In 1887 the women won a great victory 
by securing the abolition of legalized 
prostitution, Later on attempts were 
made, especially by physicians, to have 
prostitution again legalized, but the 
friends of woman's rights have been watch- 
ful and defeated these attempts. 

One thing that more than any other 
caused the woman’s movement to change 
from theoretical to practical was the ad- 
mission of women to the University. In 
1882 they were permitted to take some 
degrees at the University, and in 1884 a 
bill was passed giving them the same right 
as men to take all degrees, and also giving 
them the benefit of all scholarships. 

It was, however, thought to be neces- 
sary to amend the Constitution in order 
to entitle women to hold office under the 
Government, but Parliament has unani- 
mously decided that only a common law 
is needed to establish woman’s right to 
hold office. 

No law was necessary to permit women 
to practise medicine, The first woman 
doctor opened her office in 1884, and to- 
day there are women doctors in almost 
all the larger cities. Two women are em- 
ployed as medical experts in law cases; 
one as doctor for the public schools, and 
one in the office of the Board of Health; 
several at the Royal University (one at 
the Zodtomical Museum, and one as assist- 
ant in the Botanical Laboratory). 

The first women who held official posi- 
tions were the midwives. An old law of 
1687 contained regulations for their work, 
but only in later years have they received 
a satisfactory education. 

The first woman dentist was authorized 
to practise in 1872, and to-day there are 
many women practising dentistry all over 
the country. 

A bill passed in 1884 permitted women 
to become druggists. 

Women assistants are employed in pos- 
tal, telegraph, and telephone ‘offices, in 
different banks, prisons, etc. 

After application made by the Woman’s 
Society, the police authorities are now 
employing women as superintendents of 
women’s prisons. On June 1, 1900, the 
first prison for women alone was opened, 
and two police matrons are employed 
there. 

There are no women factory inspectors 
yet in Norway. 

Since the reorganization of the public 
schools in 1889, there have been more 
women employed as teachers. This ap- 
plies also to the Normal schools, where 
women can become principals, provided 
all the students are women. 

Among the teachers employed in the 
Public Colleges there are few women. 

By a law of 1899, women are eligible to 
the Board of Education. 

In the Vargeraad (a public institution 
to care for neglected children) it is re- 
quired by law that at least two women 
shall be members. 

In 1901 a bill was passed making women 
eligible to the Board of Charity, and it is 
required that some women must be elected 
on a special visiting committee. 

Women have twice been elected mem- 
bers of Royal Commissions (corresponding 
to special Congressional Commissions). 

One of the first aims of our progressive 
women was to promote the interests of 
married women, and by a law of 1888, a 
married woman was given the same con- 
trol of her property as the unmarried wo- 
man. In all economic questions the law 
is based on the supposition of an agree- 
ment between husband and wife. If no 
special agreement is made all property is 
held in common. Such agreement can be 
made either before or after marriage. If, 
however, no agreement is made, the 
mutual property is managed by the hus- 
band, a provision that to a great extent 
neutralizes the wife’s control of property. 
There are, however’ certain restrictions 
on the husband’s rights to dispose of the 
property. Unmarried women and widows 
have the same property rights as men. 

The friends of woman’s rights have also 
been working in behalf of unmarried 
motliers and their children. By a law of 
1892, it is made obligatory on the father 
to pay all, or under certain conditions 
part of the cost of raising and educating 
the child until it is fifteen years old, ap- 
portioned inaccordance with the economic 
Condition of the parents, and in special 
cases the father is also obliged to pay for 
the education of the child after it is fifteen 
years of age. He is also obliged to pay 
part of the expenses of the mother’s con- 
finement. 

We in Norway, as well as the rest of 
Europe, have seen a great change in the 
industrial employment of women, and it 
has now become one of our objects, under 


the given conditions, to raise the standard 
of the women workers and protect them 
in their rights. 

A law of 1892 prohibits the employment 
of women during the first six weeks after 
their confinement, and the employment of 
women and children inunderground mines. 
The employment of women and chil- 
dren to attend and clean machinery is also 
prohibited. There has been considerable 
protest raised against this last provision. 

The effort has in a general way been to 
give women access to as many educational 
institutions and employments as possible, 
so as not to intensify the competition 
within a limited field. 

The Norwegian Woman’s Society has 
been very successful in establishing special 
schools, giving lessons in house-keeping 
and sewing. We hope that this movement 
will not stop until we have succeeded in 
establishing higher educational institu- 
tions for the teaching of house-keeping, 
care of children and nursing of the sick. 

In this line there has recently been 
formed a Union of twenty-six clubs under 
the name of the Norwegian Women’s 
Sanitary Society, which gives yearly 
courses in nursing in order to train nurses 
especially for the country districts and 
smaller towns, and also to educate a corps 
of expert nurses to serve in case of war 
or national calamities. The Society also 
prepares clothing, etc., for use in war and 
in calamities in time of peace, and it has 
recently added to its program the fight- 
ing of tuberculosis, a disease very -preva- 
lent in Norway. 

We have also tried to insist upon a wo- 
man’s right to equal pay for equal work, 
but as a rule with very poor results, The 
different laboring woman’s associations 
have also been working towards this end, 
but it has become more and more plain 
that the rights of women cannot be well 
guarded until they have the same political 
rights as men, a result that can only be 
obtained through the acquisition of suf- 
frage. A few years ago a married woman’s 
right to collect her wages was established 
by law. 

A married woman has equal custody of 
her children with her husband, 

The age of consent is fifteen years. 

The established Church is the Lutheran, 
in which a woman can not hold any office 
or take part in any deliberations; she can, 
however, hold the position of organist 
and sing in the choirs, 

Women frequently attend public meet- 
ings, and deliver lectures, both political 
and professional. 

There are no legal restrictions on wom- 
en appearing in public. 

A woman’s choice of her husband is 
entirely free. 

Divorce can be obtained for infidelity, or 
in case either husband or wife commits 
any crime against the other, the punish- 
ment for which is not less than six years’ 
imprisonment, 

Any marriage can also be dissolved 
when both parties agree to it, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Application is made to a 
court for a separation, and if this contin- 
ues for three years, full divorce will be 
obtained if full agreement is made as to 
the control of children, alimony, and divi- 
sion of property. 

In order to reach our end, it became 
plain that it was necessary to unite all 
the women to work for suffrage, and in 
1895 the Woman Suffrage Asgociation was 
organized, with Miss Gina Krog as presi- 
dent. We had a big program, municipal 
and political suffrage, and the eligibility 
of women to office on the same terms as 
men. 

A bill was at once introduced in Parlia- 
ment, and the question was debated there 
for the first time in 1890. In 1892 it ob- 
tained a simple majority, but as two- 
thirds majority is necessary to change the 
Constitution, no practical result was ob- 
tained. The requirements for political 
and municipal suffrage were the same. 
The former was necessary in order to ob- 
tain the latter, and only a limited number 
had either. 

At this time, when the Liberal party 
was working hard to establish the politi- 
cal equality of Norway with Sweden, a 
strong claim was put forward for uuiver- 
sal suffrage for men, and as it was discov- 
ered that only a change of the common 
law was necessary to establish universal 
municipal suffrage, a separation was made 
between municipal and political suffrage. 

In 1896 a considerable extension was 
made in municipal suffrage for men, and 
in 1897 the Liberal party had such a large 
majority in Parliament that it could make 
the necessary change in the Constitution 
to grant universal political suffrage to 
men. 

During this period the claim of women 
to suffrage had been entirely neglected. 

In 1898 a new suffrage association was 
organized, the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, with Mrs. F. M. Qvam as 
president. Through numerous addresses 
and petitions to Parliament, and through 
the direct influence of many able women 
upon the Representatives, this society has 





obtained a great victory. 





On May 25, 1901, a. bill was passed in 
Parliament which says that any woman 
who pays taxes on a yearly income of 300 
crowns (about $75) in the country dis- 
tricts, or 400 crowns (about $110) in the 
cities, or a married woman who owns 
property in common with her husband, he 
paying such taxes, shall be entitled to 
municipal suffrage. At the same time 
when this bill was passed, universal mu- 
nicipal suffrage was granted to men, so 
that even with the privilege obtained the 
women are in a minority. 

There is great rejoicing among the 
women all over the country, and a lively 
interest was taken in the municipal elec- 
tions last fall. Of course, many disap- 
pointments had to be endured, but a num- 
ber of great victories were won. In the 
Capital, six women were elected members 
of the Common Council, and two were 
elected on the Board of Aldermen in an- 
other town. In one district Mrs. Katie 
Anker Moller was elected chief assessor, 
and it has just been decided by Parlia- 
ment that women can be members of 
juries and grand juries. 

Whether we are still to advance depends 
on many conditions over which we have 
no control, but it depends mostly on our- 
selves. We must not lose sight of the 
ideals, and must gather close around the 
standard, but we must not forget the 
practical side of the issue. Nothing must 
be too great or too small to be worth our 
while. The object is liberty and justice. 

We have not yet any National Council 
of Women, but it will not be many years 
before we follow the example of other 
countries in organizing one. We have a 
great number of societies, either entirely 
or partly governed by women, which can 
take part in the formation of a Council. 

We hope that the Scandinavian Wo- 
man’s Congress, to which the National 
Woman Suffrage Association has issued 
invitations for 1902, will lead to the organ- 
ization of such a Council, which we hope 
will be formed in time for the next Inter- 
national Congress of Women. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


CONNECTICUT. 
MERIDEN, Conn., Fes, 24, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden 
was favored, Feb. 10, with a talk by Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, a speaker of na- 
tional reputation, whose eloquence is 
always convincing in the cause of suf- 
frage. Many invitations had been sent 
out, and her coming had been well adver- 
tised. The number present was not large, 
yet the audience was composed of pro- 
gressive and intelligent women, Several 
of the Daughters of the Revolution, the 
W. C. T. U., and Y. W. C. A. were pres- 
ent, so there was good seed-sowing. Mrs. 
Howell’s subject was ‘Suffrage Scenes in 
a Capital City.’ She showed what she 
termed ‘*mental pictures,’’ so vividly 
drawn that they were clearly impressed 
on the mind as if with an artist’s brush 
she had painted them on the wall. She 
spoke of the status of women in the prim- 
itive days when they were kept in degra- 
dation through ignorance, when mar- 
riages were bargains and sales. She told 
how women had step by step come up 
to their present status of enlightenment 
through the broad experience of educa- 
tion—where to-day they are equals of the 
opposite sex in intellect, able to cope 
with the most difficult problems of life. 
Mrs. Howell told of the early suffrage 
movement in 1848—the days when Lucre- 
tia Mott dared to be ‘‘tunwomanly”’ (as 
her opponents termed it) and to speak on 
the platform in the interests of women, 
and when Sojourner Truth with ready wit 
confounded the little minister of the gos- 
pel, who, with a howling mob at his back, 
hurled reproaches at the speaker. Mrs. 
Howell’s wide experience enhanced her 
subject, and she held her audience in 
rapt attention. Her proofs of the justice 
of equal rights were convincing, and it is 
hoped that many were converted. At the 
close of the meeting, some signified their 
intention to join the Club. 

An informal reception followed, giving 
the ladies an opportunity to converse with 
Mrs. Howell, and a lunch was served. 

As a lobbyist, Mrs. Howell has no equal. 
Her work in Connecticut during the past 
month has not been without good results, 
At first, meetings were held in the Su- 
preme Court Room at the Capitol in Hart- 
ford; now, the women bave the Finance 
Room where, as Mrs. Howell expresses it, 
she feels rich, and where she is doing 
some successful work. She takes the 
names of the delegates of the Convention 
a) phabetically, sends out her card with an 
invitation to call, and many of the dele- 
gates respond by coming to the Finance 
Room, where Mrs. Howell aptly tells 
them that the women are holding an over- 
flow meeting. Governor Waller of New 
London is favorable to woman suffrage, as 
also are some others. Through their 
friendliness a suffrage committee has 








been appointed, which is a courtesy, as 
most of the bills and petitions have been 
tabled. A hearing will be granted as 
soon as opportunity permits, so the work 
has not been in vain. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker will cele- 
brate her 80th birthday anniversary Feb. 
22, by holding a reception at her residence 
No. 16 Marshal St. Mrs. Howell will help 
her receive, as also some officers of the 
State Society. The suffrage clubs in the 
State will be well represented, and a loving 
cup will testify the suffragists’ affection 
for their long-time leader. Many friends 
who are not suffragists will also wish her 
many happy returns of the day. A wo- 
man with the record of a lifeas well spent 
as Mrs. Hooker’s deserves the homage of 
all the women of Connecticut, whom she 
has so faithfully and patiently served, and 
the occasion will be a memorable one, 
worthy to be recorded in the history of 
eminent women. 

At the annual meeting of our Club, Jan, 
27, officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
F. W. Hammond; first vice-president, 
Mrs. M. J. Rogers; second, Miss Ella 
Wiard; third, Mrs. F. A. H. Loomis; re- 
cérding secretary, Mrs. A. A. Truesdell; 
secretary, Mrs. Ella Lewis; treasurer, Mrs. 
Rose Q. Gillette; auditors, Frank Wiard 
and Ella Wiard, 

The Club is in good condition, its work- 
ers are ready and willing, and the outlook 
is encouraging. 

Mrs. A. A. TRUESDELL, 
State Press Supt. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








ROYAL BLUE LINE TOURS TO WASHING 
TON AND FLORIDA. 
Washington Tours leave Boston Feb- 
ruary 28, March 14 and 25, and May 9. 
Rates covering all expenses, $25. Five 
days’ board in Washington. Visit to 
Philadelphia and New York with stop- 
over privileges. Florida Tour leaves 
Boston Feb. 24. Rates covering all 
expenses on going trip to Jackson- 
ville, $61, including one day stop 
in Washington. Solid vestibuled train 
Washington to Jacksonville. Good for 
return until May 31. Also, Tours to Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond. For illus- 
trated Itineraries and Guide to Washing- 
ton, apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 








The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O, {ERNST 





of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, 82.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Repubit- 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. ° 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understanding of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
oo A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


There has been no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
Seok te every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women eve here, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 

view. 





A STUDENT who has had experience in wait- 
ing on table,and $n other lines of work, and has 
excellent recommendations from former em- 
pozere for industry and faithfulness. wants any 

ind of work that he can get. Address B. M.G., 
46 School St., Room 4, Boston. 





THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
Tel. 396 B. B. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 
>. KE, BURLEY, 
a. w. meena, OO ee es cee 


Gen. Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 

The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
‘Ne Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample Copy, of the “Sunset” me a 
monthly publication devoted to the developme t 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on applicati n 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points ever 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached t Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOO , 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimonsiy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
Miller, who was seated on the platform, 
to stand up. Miss Anthony spoke of 
William Lloyd Garrison and Mrs. Ellen 
Wright Garrison, Miss Thomas of Maine, 
Dr. Myers, ex-Representative William 
Bright of Wyoming, who introduced the 
woman suffrage bill in the Territorial 
Legislature in 1869, and Mrs. Campbell, 
wife of the Governor who signed the bill. 
Mr. Bright was called upon to speak, and 
was received with warm applause. He 


said in part: 
MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECH.. 


It bas been reported that woman suf 
frage in Wyoming was granted as a joke. 
That bill was introduced in all serious- 
ness. I thought my wife was superior to 
any convict or lunatic in Wyoming; and 
Mrs. Esther Morris had loaded me down 
with woman suffrage before I went to the 
Legislature. I had never thought much 
about it before knowing her. She came 
to the mining camp of South Pass with 
her family; and after she was made a jus- 
tice of the peace, there was one man in 
South Pass who was filled with disgust 
at the thought of a woman’s holding such 
a position, and he went out into the 
street and shot his pistol off to show his 
contempt for her authority. He was 
brought before her, and the old lady sat 
and looked at him, very dignified, through 
her glasses. Her son Robert, now a rich 
merchant, was acting as clerk of the court. 
Mrs. Morris said to him: “I don’t think 
you are treating this court with proper 
respect; I'll put you in jail for forty- 
eight hours on bread and water;”’ and 
when he came out, you never saw a man 
filled with so much respect for any court 
as he had for Mrs. Morris. One of her 
sons is now a United States treasurer, and 
the other is at the head of the largest 
mercantile house in Wyoming. This shows 
that she did not have to vote all day long 
and neglect the bringing up of her family. 


MISS ANTHONY'S SPEECH, 


Miss Anthony received an ovation when 
she rose to speak. She said: 


I have always been rather glad that I 
was not one of the pioneers. At the time 
of that early woman’s rights convention 
in Rochester, I was away teaching. I 
came home on vacation, and found my 
mother and all the family talking about 
the beauty of Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and other women of the 
convention, I was inclined to laugh at 
the whole matter. But I took the old 
N. Y. Tribune,—it was a paper then,—and 
l read the report of the Woman's Rights 
Convention of 1850 at Worcester, Mass., 
where all the great people were. I re- 
member at that convention Lucy Stone 
said she did not want it written on her 
tumbsto2e that she was some man’s relict. 
It took my attention. I read each day’s 
report, and then and there I was con- 
verted. 

In 1853 I attended the Teachers’ Con- 
vention, and made my first speech, an 
account of which I have been asked to 

ive to-night. The meeting was held ina 
big hall like this. There were about a 
thousand wemen and a little handful of 
men; but the men did all the talking. 
They discussed the question why teachers 
were not as much respected as men of 
other professions—doctors, lawyers, and 
ministers. I rose and addressed the pres- 
ident. He leaned over and said, conde- 
scendingly, ‘What will the lady have?” 
It never entered that man’s cranium that 
I wanted to speak. I said, ‘‘I should like 
to say a word on the subject under dis- 
cussion.’”’ He was completely confound- 
ed, and asked the convention whether 
leave should be given. He looked right 
down at the little group of men around 
him; and it was lucky fur me that he did 
not look over to the thousand women. 
They were thoroughly scandalized. AsI 
went out I heard many women say, ‘‘Who 
is that creature? I never was so ashamed 
in my life!’ If you could imagine, wom- 
en, what a mountain pressure of prejudice 
and spite and hatred weighed me down, 
you would know how high my heart was. 
One man moved, and another seconded, 
that the lady should be heard—curiosity 
—and, after some discussion, finally I was 
allowed to speak. And I said: ‘Mr, 
President, so long as you declare that 
women have not brains enough to be law- 
yers or doctors or ministers, but are per- 
fectly competent to be school teachers, 
you tacitly acknowledge the inferiority of 
your own profession.’’ Next morning 
one of the newspapers said: ‘‘No matter 
how angry Miss Anthony made the school 
teachers, she hit the nail on the head.”’ 

In the discussion whether I should be 
allowed to speak, one gentlemaa said, 
pointing to the tops of the pillars of the 
hall: ‘‘Look at that beautiful entablature! 
Would you drag it down into the dust and 
dirt that surrounds the pedestal?’’ He 
really thought that that would be the re- 
sult of letting women speak. He thought 
so just as much as those young boys up 
at the Capitol think it would degrade and 
demoralize women to vote. 

That battle was fought out, and later I 
was asked to prepare a report on coéduca- 
tion. They didn’t call it that, then; the 
‘‘co”’ part hadn’t been invented. I knew 
how to do most things except write a 
speech. Well, I knew where to go. I 
put my bonnet on and went down to Mrs. 
Stanton’s and stayed three weeks, and 
trundled the boys and tried to amuse 
them, while Mrs. Stanton wrote my 
speech. You won’t find it in my ‘‘Life.”’ 
I didn’t put in any speeches there that I 
didn’t write myself. Then for days I 
walked up and down, and went out into 
my mother’s peach orchard, and tried to 
commit that speech to memory. After I 
had delivered it, Father Hazleton told me 
that my speech was splendid—that it 


could not have been better, in matter or 
manner. He added: “But I would rather 
follow my wife or daughter to Greenwood 
Cemetery than have her stand up befvure 
that assembly and read that speech!” 
Wasn’t that a compliment? 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Olympia Brown. The morning 
was devoted to reports. The reports of 
the corresponding secretary and treasurer 
were read, and adopted, with thanks. 
Miss Laura Clay, senior auditor, reported 
that the books and accounts had been ex- 
amined and were correct. The secretary’s 
report was published last week; that of 
the treasurer will appear later. It was 
voted that the president’s annual address 
should be printed in pamphlet form, given 
to the delegates, and sold to all others 
who wished to buy. 

Mrs, Catt, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Congressional Work, reported that 
a proposal for a Sixteenth Amendment 
forbidding disfranchisement on account 
of sex had been introduced in both 
branches of Congress, and had been re 
ferred in the House to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and in the Senate to the Special 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The report of the Committee on Enrol- 
ment was given by Mrs. Priscilla D. Hack- 
staff. That’of the National Committee 
on Press Work was read by Mrs. Elnora 
M. Babcock, and accepted with a vote of 
thanks. It has already appeared in our 
columns. The report of the Committee 
on Presidential Suffrage was given by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE REPORT. 

**Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature may direct, the 
electors of President and Vice-President.”’ 
See Article 2, Section 1, Paragraph 2 of 
the United States Constitution, the su- 
preme law of the land, anything to the 
contrary in State constitutions notwith- 
standing. 

This is the open door for woman suf- 
frage in every State in the Union. Any 
State Legislature, at any session, by a 
majority vote of both houses, either sep- 
arately or in joint session, without any 
change of State constitution, can empower 
women to help appoint the presidential 
electors on the same terms as male citi- 
zens. The power is absolute and unquali- 
fied. Let women in every State petition 
their Legislature to enable women to take 
part in this most important form of suf- 
frage known to the American people. 

It is objected to our demand for woman 
suffrage that women do not want it and 
will not exercise it if granted. This is the 
only method of testing women’s wish to 
take part in their government. If by a 
general exercise of the right they show 
their, public spirit, the Legislature by sub- 
mitting an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution can afterward extend suffrage to 
its citizens in State and local elections. 

This step will be the most conservative 
way of procedure. The control will re- 
main, as now, in the hands of a Legisla- 
ture of men, elected by men alone, If it 
prove unsatisfactory to the men of the 
State, any subsequent Legislature can re- 
peal the law. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women is the sup- 
posed need of the amendment of State 
constitutions to enable women to vote. 
Political parties are timid and look to im- 
mediate results. In the present case they 
have sovereign power, and need not fear 
hostile criticism of political opponents. 

fhe presidential election is purely na- 
tional. It does not directly concern itgelf 
with local questions. The vexed question 
of license and prohibition of the liquor 
traflic is not directly involved. 

Happily, several States will move in this 
matter at the next session of their Legis- 
latures, among others Kansas and Minne- 
sota. In Kansas at the last session the 
measure passed the House of Representa- 
tives, but was reconsidered. 

The importance of this measure is evi- 
denced by the fact that many of our exist- 
ing State constitutions positively limit 
every form of suffrage to male citizens. In 
some States municipal elections are under 
the control of the Legislature. But in 
other States the suffragists are handi- 
capped by the necessity of securing 
amendments to their State constitutions 
—a tedious, difficult and expensive pro- 
cess. 

It is a maxim of practical warfare to 
attack the enemy at the point of least re- 
sistance. Let suffragists avoid the in- 
trenchments and earthworks of constitu- 
tional barriers, and appeal directly to 
every Legislature to enact a law enabling 
qualified women citizens to vote in the 
presidential election of 1904. 

Especially in the Soutbern States it is 
important to urge upon every Legislature 
the enactment of a law enabling women 
to help appoint the presidential electors. 
In South Carolina, previous to the recon- 
struction of 1865, even white men were 
never allowed to help choose the presi- 
dential electors. In New Jersey, until 
1804, the Legislature chose the presiden- 
tial electors. In other States the same is 
historically true. With the advance of 
democracy, the power has been delegated 
to the male voters. With the further ad- 
vance of democracy, the power may be 
wisely extended also to qualitied women 
citizens. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Federal Suffrage, Mrs. Sarah Clay Ben- 
nett, was not present, but sent a letter, 
received after the convention, reporting 
that her committee had just sent a peti- 
tion for federal suffrage to every member 
of Congress. 

It was voted on motion of Mrs. Thomas 





of Maryland that letters be sent to Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Mrs. Caroline 
Hallowell Miller, Miss Mary S. Anthony 
and Mrs. 8. C. Bennett. On motion of 
Mrs. Ketcham, a vote was passed express- 
ing sympathy with Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins 
of Michigan, who had been suddenly 
called home from the convention by the 
death of her only son. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell 
opened the meeting with prayer. The 
State report for Alabama was given by 
Mrs. Virginia Clay Clopton, for California, 
by Miss Carrie Whelan; Delaware, by Mrs. 
Martha Cranston; Kansas, Miss Helen 
Kimber; Maine, Mrs. L. H. Day; Mary- 
land, Mrs. M. B. Thomas; Illinois, Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Long; Massachusetts, Henry 
B. Blackwell. Miss Laura Clay, instead 
of reading the Keutucky report, gave it in 
to be printed in the Minutes, and made a 
little speech, She said in part: 

Kentucky has the honor of having been 
the first State to give women school suf- 
frage. Even if she gets side-tracked and 
other States go ahead of her, she will al- 
ways have this glory. In Kentucky most of 
our leading club women, Red Cross wom- 
en, W. C.T. U. and literary women are 
suffragists. During the year the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association has in- 
creased its membership more than 100 per 
cent. Ours is the simplest of all reforms; 
we have only to ask that the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence be ap- 
plied to women. See to it that the issue 
remains simple, and never let it be con- 
founded with any other. We want to be 
united on the one thing on which we 
agree, and be perfectly content to differ on 
everything else. 

(To be continued.) 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, in her talk on 
‘Objectionable Advertising,’ at the re. 
cent meeting of the Massachusetts Feder- 
ation, spoke of that advertising which dis- 
figures the fair face of nature; which 
offends the eye with ugly pictures in glar- 
ing colors; which covers the front of some 
noble cliff with a patent medicine adver- 
tisement; which erects huge billboards 
along the railway lines, thus adding a 
new discomfort to travel; which offends 
good taste and even the sense of decency; 
which makes deserted buildings appear 
even more unpleasant ard forlorn; which 
even, by the flash light, covers the starry 
heavens themselves with the adjuration to 
use somebody’s liver pills. In discussing 
possible remedies for this state of things, 
she gave an account of the “Scapa’’ soci- 
ety of London, which has accomplished so 
much good in checking the abuses of pub- 
lic advertising in England. The Twenti- 
eth Century Club of Boston has taken up 
this work, has collected photographs to 
show bad advertisements, and its lecture 
committee has an illustrated lecture in 
course of preparation. She recommended 
that the social service committee of the 
Massachusetts Federation coéperate with 
the Twentieth Century Club. Mrs, Mer- 
rill urged that individual club women join 
the American Park and Out-Door Art As- 
sociation, form local ‘‘Scapa’’ societies, 
collect material for the lecture suggested, 
press for a State law giving cities and 
towns the right to make ordinances regu- 
lating out-door advertising, and, above 
al), strive to create proper public senti 
ment so as to compel both local and gen- 
eral action. 

A most satisfactory exponent of the 
club work of a State is The Interchange, of 
Battle Creek, Mich. For several years 
this monthly has been published as the 
official organ of the Michigan Woman’s 
Press Association and the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. In it are to be 
found accounts of the meetings of these 
organizations and the reports of their 
various committees, together with some of 
the addresses delivered. Several pages 
are devoted to brief reports from local 
clubs. These reports omit the stereo- 
typed list of women’s names and of titles 
of papers presented, and tell, instead, of 
enterprises undertaken and work accom- 
plished. For instance, the following re- 
port is given of library work: 

The Detroit clubs, through their City 
Federation, established a free lecture 
course. The Lexington Atheneum has 
full charge of the library and has con- 
ducted a course of five lectures. The 
Plymouth Woman’s Club has obtained 
money from a lecture course which it 
is holding as a nucleus to a’ public 
library. The Eaton Rapids History Club 
was instrumental in establishing a public 
library. The Grand Haven Woman’s C!ub 
placed a library in the county jail. The 
Hart Club has conducted lecture courses 
for two years. The Cassopolis Club has 
established a lecture course this year. A 
number of clubs have sent boxes or bar- 
rels of magazines to the State Librarian 
for use in travelling libraries. The Me- 
nominee Woman’s Club petitioned tha 
Common Council last year for improved 
conditions for their public library, and 
pledged $200 annually to secure those 
conditions. They have in the past year 
raised $860 for the work, and the library 
has been moved to a better building, a 





reading room established, and a woman 
librarian secured. 


. the wall. 


In The Interchange for Jauuary is pub- 
lished the inspiring address of the Rev. 
Florence Kollock Crooker, given at the 
State Federation meeting, on ‘‘The Minis- 
try of the Woman’s Club.”’ With it is an 
excellent portrait of Mrs. Crooker. Of 
what may be termed the growth of the 
inner spirit of the woman’s club from 
self to service, Mrs. Crooker says: 


All familiar with the history of the wo- 
man’s club know that the beginnings of 
this organization had the special purpose 
of self-culture. Small and select circles 
of women met together in their homes 
for a little study and reading, to make 
themselves more familiar with the writ- 
ings of a popular poet, essayist, novelist, 
or the masterpieces of the old artists and 
composers. But from culture for the 
sake of culture, to culture for the widest 
service, has the spirit and effort of the 
women’s club expanded, so that to-day 
its ministry is as wide as the physical, 
moral, and intellectual needs of every 
person and of all communities. Through 
its ministry it is relieving the church of 
many burdens it has been compelled to 
carry, and leaving it at liberty to expend 
all its time and energy in carrying for- 
ward its legitimate work. It coéperates 
wisely and heartily with the charity organ- 
izations of its locality. It leads in many 
reforms; introduces new philanthropies; 
places a new value upon libraries, pictures, 
music, everything that tends to cultivate 
and refine. There is a growing tendency, 
however, to make as special features of 
its activity, the welfare of the home, of 
the child, and to exercise its strong in- 
fluence in behalf of public education. In 
these matters women are at their best. 
These are the most important of all human 
interests, 


Mrs, Crooker is best known through her 
work in the Universalist ministry in Chi- 
cago, Pasadena, Cal., and Boston, but she 
is a clubwoman as well. In addition to 
looking after her home in Ann Arbor, she 
is doing a good deal of work in the way of 
supplying pulpits and filling lecture en- 
gagements for women’s clubs, schools, 
and other select audiences, ‘‘The Minis- 
try of the Beautiful to the Masses,”’ **Edu- 
cational Values,’’ ‘*The New Philosophy,”’ 
are some of her subjects. F.M. A. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., FEB, 22, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An effort is being made in this city to 
change the divorce law of the State of 
Rhode Island, the plea being that its lax- 
ity renders the State a mart for easy 
divorces, thereby giving it a bad name. 
The fight is mostly between ministers and 
lawyers. The latter champion the women 
when the clause under discussion bears 
too hard upon them. The proposition to 
strike out the ‘“‘non-support’’ and ‘‘deser- 
tion” clauses called out a good deal of 
opposition. Dr. Peck also objected to 
striking out the clause relating to exces- 
sive use of opium, morphine, and chloral. 
He said the new bill could properly be 
styled ‘one for restriction of virtue and 
promotion of vice,’’ that it took us back 
one hundred years and drove women to 
Another gentleman considered 
the present law, if better executed, supe- 
rior to the proposed new one. Apart 
from the real merits or demerits of the 
proposed change, how can a case of so 
much moment and such deep mutual in- 
terest be settled satisfactorily, while ig- 
noring one of the two factors in it? In 
days gone by, it was more in accord with 
the general trend of events, when at least 
it was considered in most legal matters 
that husband and wife were one, and that 
one the husband. That the feeling is not 
extinct is shown in this trial, the result 
of which is yet to come. Surely there are 
able women in the State, both ministers 
and doctors, peers of the gentlemen en- 
gaged in the matter, who might have 
helped to a solution of the question. 

I listened, on Jan. 16, to a paper read 
before the Rhode Island W. S. A., by 
Harry W. Cross, a young lawyer of this 
city. The subject was ‘‘The Legal Status 
of Women in Rhode Island,” a subject on 
which there seems to be much ignorance 
generally. He gave a synopsis of the rise 
and progress of law from the so-called 
Common Law to Constitutional Law, not- 
ing the points bearing on women, especial- 
ly regarding property and guardianship. 
After the reading, questions were asked 
and discussion followed. It was asked 
why the law was so much more generous 
to the husband of the deceased wife than 
to the wife of the deceased husband? The 
speaker thought it probable that as the 
husband bad supported the wife during 
her married life, it might be as a compen- 
sation. An apt reply was given by one of 
the members, Mrs. J. J. Manchester, who 
said ‘‘it was not generally conceded that 
the wife was worth as much in the home, 
both as regards comfort and economy, as 
the husband. As an example, if the hus- 
band sent home a barrel of flour for which 
he paid $5.00, when wrought into bread, 
through the skill and economy of the 
wife, it was worth $15.00." Other interest- 





ing questions were asked. Mr. Cross was 


very kind and patient in replying. He 
was not a woman suffragist, as he told me 
he had never examined the subject, there. 
fore had not formed an opinion. The 
occasion was altogether pleasant and in. 
structive. 8. W. L." 


THE DRAMA. 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,— 
The cycle whirl has been a tremendous 
drawing card. The famous Schreyer 
Brothers and Messrs. White and Peer, 
speed round a big wooden saucer-like 
structure at an angle of seventy degrees 
apparently in imminent danger of bein 
smashed to pieces. Cushman, Holcom 
and Curtis head the vaudeville programme, 
‘Swells at Sea,’’ a natty nautical novelty; 
Louise Gunning will sing Scotch songs; 
D’ Alma has trained dogs and monkeys; 
Wills and Hassan are balancers; Davies ig 
Irish comedian; Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie 
Barry give a droll comedy; Collios and 
Hardt are acrobats; the two Luciers give 
**A Rube in New York;” Nello is novelty 
juggler; George Yeoman, German come- 
dian; Ralph V. Farley, harp soloist; and 
the vitagraph. 

CASTLE SQuaARE. — ‘Sealed Instruc- 
tions,’’ next week, will be the first Boston 
production of the play. It was very suc- 
cessful at the Madison Square Theatre, 
New York, fifteen years ago, when its 
authoress, Mrs. J. Campbell Verplanck, 
was commended for having written the 
best comedy by-an American. The sealed 
instructions are sent by the English gov- 
ernment to their representative in Paris, 
concerning the warin Egypt. Their dis- 
appearance from a safe, the detection of 
the thief, and the atonement for the crime 
are the leading incidents. A spendthrift 
son and husband, a wife who is a coquette, 
an English father and a charming daugh- 
ter, a secretary, and a governess who loves 
the secretary and turns out to be a 
daughter of the old lord’s older son, are 
the principal persons. 

‘Sealed Instructions’’ will be given a 
single week, and followed by ‘Colleen 
Bawn.’’ Chocolate bonbons given at the 
Monday matinee. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, March 3,3 P.M. Mrs. Kate Tanvatt Woods 
will speak on “A Woman's Board of Trade and its 
Influence in New Mexico.” 





SELECT PARTY TO EUROPE, Jaune 238, 
1902. $260 wil) include all. Address D. F. A., 
care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in. 
terest the public in the value of music asa 
remedial agent in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be iaterested in her object, or will ag, % 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to Mrs. 





Livermore. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 
$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 


beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High 
cellent neighborhood. 


zyround. Fine view. Ex- 
wo minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoOMAN’# 
JOURNAL Office . 3 Park Street Boston. 
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STANDARD — GRAND. 


Drop-Head Voes Not Tip. 


A Woman’s Approval 


won forever, when she examines this high- 
speed, lock and chain stitch (both), noiseless 
Standard Rotary. 

No agents employed, no machines sent out 
on suspicion. Please call. 


F. C. HENDERSON, Megr., 
Standard Sewing Machine Co., 
173 Tremont Street, - - - Boston. 


Write for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Sold, Bought, Exchanged and Repaired. 





Moth-eaten, crooked and greasy Rugs 
and Carpets interwoven, straightened and 
thoroughly cleansed by our expert native 
workmen. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass- 
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